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HARACTERISTIC OF THE EUROPEAN mind 

during the latter half of the eigh- 

teenth century was the keen interest 
that it often displayed in the manners and 
ideals of other races. At one moment the 
Far East was thought to be the home of 
wisdom. Then, with the emergence of the 
United States, enquirers turned towards 
the New World, where freedom appeared 
to have become a political reality and the 
ordinary citizen, unhampered by priests 
and kings, could devote himself to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty and the bold pursuit of 
happiness. What kind of New Man would 
emerge from this nascent civilization ? The 
problem was settled for many by a study of 
the character of Benjamin Franklin, whom 
Hume acclaimed as “ the first philosopher, 
and indeed the first great man of letters, 
that the American Continent had given 
us...” In his range, his origins, his suc- 
cess (observes Mr. Esmond Wright) 
Franklin seemed to be the living answer 
to the question that the Old World asked. 
Nor was he unconscious of the distinguished 
réle to which he had been assigned by his 
contemporaries. He adopted with en- 
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thusiasm the part of the New Man, who was 
also to be the Plain Man. Yet, like the 
majority of self-declared Plain Men, includ- 
ing such recent examples as the late Lord 
Baldwin, he was very far from simple- 
hearted: much shrewdness and even com- 
plexity of character underlay his native 
bluntness. He remained to the end a “ racy 
and roguish figure,” fond of delivering sen- 
tentious moral advice, yet glad to take full 
advantage of the privileged position he 
occupied as the most popular man in Parisian 
society. Franklin, Mr. Wright points out, 
the originator of the “ first great syndicated 
column in American journalism,” fulfilled 
the functions of a genuine “ folk-philo- 
sopher, an authoritative exponent of middle- 
class morality. He believed in freedom 
because “ freedom paid.” He advocated 
the primary virtues of frugality and hard 
work; but it did not occur to him to pretend 
that they should be exalted for their own 
sake. “ He confessed with gusto that he 
practised the frugality he preached just as 
long as poverty forced him to—and not a 
moment longer.” 
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BENJAMIN 


Franklin 


A TRADESMAN 
IN THE AGE OF 
REASON 


“ What is the American, thts 


new man?” Franklin seemed 


to provide the answer to this 


question first asked in 1784 


By ESMOND WRIGHT 
ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, TO HIS contemporaries 
Be greatest figure America had yet pro- 
duced, was born two hundred and fifty 
years ago, in January 1706. Publisher, printer, 
essayist and author, scientist, philologist, poli- 
tician, “‘ General,” diplomat, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Doctor of Laws of Oxford and 
St. Andrews, federalist, though not in a party 
sense, in all the rdles he played he remained 
still very much himself. In his range, his 
origins, his success, Franklin seemed to be the 
living answer to Hector St. John de Creve- 
coeur’s famous question in 1784, “‘ What then 
is the American, this new man ?” David 
Hume thought Franklin “ the first philosopher, 
and indeed the first great man of letters for 
whom we are beholden to America.” Some of 
his own compatriots bracketed him with 
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By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yor 


Bust of FRANKLIN (1706-1790) by Houdon 


Washington, but honest, splenetic John Adams 
wrote, rather spitefully, to Dr. Rush, “ The 
history of our Revolution will be one continued 
lie from one end to the other. The essence of 
the whole will be that Dr. Franklin’s electrical 
rod smote the earth and out sprang General 
Washington. That Franklin electrified him 
with his rod, and thenceforward these two 
conducted all the policy, negotiations, legis- 
latures, and war.” He admitted Franklin’s 
genius, original, sagacious, inventive, but he 
could not see where his excellence lay as legis- 
lator or as politician or as negotiator. “ From 
day to day he sat in silence at the Continental 
Congress,” he said, “a great part of his time 
fast asleep in his chair,” and in France he was 
too self-indulgent to attend regularly to the 
business of the embassy. 


. 











Later biographers have described him in 
more kindly terms and in a variety of ways— 
Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times, Father 
of American Democracy, The Many-Sided 
Franklin, Socrates at the Printing Press, Father 
of American Ingenuity, The first high priest of 
the religion of efficiency, or even Franklin, the 
First Civilized American. For Franklin’s suc- 
cess was striking. Born with no advantages, he 
helped to unite his newly independent country, 
and to conclude an alliance with France which 
greatly contributed to American victory in 
1783; he became a lion in the literary world of 
Paris; and he acted as conciliator at large and 
Founding Father Extraordinary in the debates 
over the Constitution at Philadelphia in 1787. 
Yet, despite services almost as great as Washing- 
ton’s, references to him in academic circles in 
the United States were greeted, until recently 
at least, with a denigrating smile and a raised 
eyebrow. Where then does Franklin’s reputa- 
tion stand one quarter of a millennium after his 
birth ? 

Franklin’s very versatility is suspect in our 
own more specialist age. In the eighteenth 
century it was still possible for a man to take all 
learning to be his province; easier in America 
than in Europe, and easier there to earn the 
reputation, like Jefferson, of being a man of 
parts. Today this catholic range is discredited ; 
Franklin’s scientific experiments, his identi- 
fication of electricity and lightning, his study 
of solar heat, of ocean currents, of the causes 
of storms, his interest in population studies and 
statistics are dismissed as the amateur dabblings 
of a superficial scientist. 

There is more abundant cause for the raising 
of eyebrows. Franklin was born, unsuitably as 
it proved, in Puritan Boston, the tenth son and 
seventeenth child of a tallow chandler and soap 
boiler who had emigrated from Northampton, 
and baptized in Boston’s Old South Church. 
Despite this favourable beginning, his youthful 
character was not all that it might have been. 
He was apprenticed to an elder brother, a 
printer, but relations were never harmonious; 
he became as egotistical as he was precocious— 
as an old man looking back on the past he told 
his son, “ I do not remember when I could not 
read.” He ran away to distant Philadelphia; he 
embezzled money; he had an illegitimate son 


William, born in the same year as the father 
was attempting a literary work called The Art 
of Virtue, a son of whom he was very fond, but 
who later became, through Bute’s influence, 
Governor of New Jersey and a royalist, and 
later still, himself the father of an illegitimate 
son. Franklin never lost his interest in women; 
Cobbett, at the time a bitter Federalist pam- 
phleteer in Philadelphia, could refer to him 
seven years after his death as “a crafty and 
lecherous old hypocrite . . . whose very statue 
seems to gloat on the wenches as they walk the 
State House yard.” If never vain, he was cer- 
tainly not untouched by flattery, in Phila- 
delphia or France. He remained a racy and 
roguish figure to the end, and rarely chose to 
hide his indiscretions. It is not a picture to 
everyone’s taste, and the distaste is increased 
by Franklin’s sententiousness, his proneness 
to give advice—much sought, especially when, 
over seventy, he was the most popular man in 
Paris.’ La Rochefoucauld’s maxim of a century 
before—‘‘ Old men are fond of giving good 
advice, because they are no longer in a position 
to set bad examples ”—applies all too aptly. 
Perhaps what is at the root of this distaste is 
the difficulty our own century finds in under- 
standing the pre-occupation of the eighteenth 
century with personal success and reputation, 
and in understanding the eighteenth-century 
American view of character and behaviour. In 
our own day, living in crowded cities and faced 
with the menace of routine and mechanical 
processes, we have put an emphasis on spon- 
taneity, on a man’s native gifts for life, on un- 
trammelled self-expression. Eighteenth-century 
Americans would have regarded this as naive, 
for they had no illusions about the need for 
discipline, or about the motives that drove men 
to seek success and influence. Indeed what the 
colonial frontier taught was that either you 
learn to discipline yourself or you die. To lose 
patience with the elements in a rough sea off 
Cape Cod, or with Indians on the forest trails 
of the Alleghenies, was to lose your life. 
America bred political freedom, but in prac- 
tical matters it bred caution and patience, judg- 
ment and discretion, tolerance and finesse, and 
it was on these qualities that successful careers 
were built. Americans then strove as much for 
self-restraint and self-mastery as for self- 
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By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


“ The work will appear once more in a new and more elegant edition” ; engraving of FRANKLIN by Carmontelle 


government. Witness the career of Washington 
on the one hand, and his concern with what he 
called his “‘ honour ”; witness the observations 
of Paine and Jefferson on the other. However 
divided on matters of political interpretation 
they might be, all would have shared a common 
respect for the qualities of discipline and 
balance; all recognized in their own natures 
how their instincts had to be curbed by reason. 
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Reputations were made the hard way by 
deliberate character-training. Witness again 
Washington’s laborious Rules of Civility, the 
hundred or more rules by which social success 
might be achieved. There are obvious parallels 
here with Boswell and Rousseau and Lord 
Chesterfield. 

When Benjamin Franklin devised Poor 
Richard and used him as a vehicle of exhorta- 











Engraving by courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


The Old Litrary Company, Philadelphia; the first lending library in America, 
organized by Franklin, 1731 


tion and advice—and when from time to time 
he revealed how hard self-control was for him- 
self—his fellows knew what he meant. He was 
a practical man, writing in his annual periodical 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, for other practical 
men. Frankly-recognized natural instincts 
should, indeed must, be harnessed, if a reputa- 
tion was to be made and merited. And this, the 
self-reliance that originated as a frontier gospel, 
became the key doctrine of American Trans- 
cendentalism. Franklin’s disciple is Emerson, 
as Carlyle saw; if Emerson rejected Franklin’s 
man because “ he savoured of nothing heroic,” 
Poor Richard still lives on, with sanctity added 
to sanctimoniousness, in the pages of The 
Journals. In the Almanac Franklin printed 
common-sense observations and wise saws, 
culled mainly from Rabelais and Swift and 
Sterne—and he did not pretend to originality. 
He made it, in fact, the first great syndicated 
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column in American journalism. He wrote 
with unerring skill and great charm for the 
colonial equivalent of the man in the street, in 
this case the man on the farm and on the 
frontier. He wrote easily on half a hundred 
topics—Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, 
Pleasure and Pain, the Way to Wealth, On the 
Causes and Cure of Smoky Chimneys. He 
became a folk-philosopher, sharper than Con- 
fucius, more ruminative than Dale Carnegie. 
The middle-class morality, which Shaw and 
D. H. Lawrence pilloried but which is still at 
the vital roots of American prosperity, and 
which is reflected in its industry, its native 
shrewdness, its frugality, its practicality, can be 
said to find its first prophet in Benjamin 
Franklin, though no one would have enjoyed 
Shaw’s criticisms or Lawrence’s virility more 
than Franklin. He confessed with gusto that he 
practised the frugality he preached just as long 








nia 








as poverty forced him to—and not a moment 
longer. 

Poor Richard has been regarded by many as 
the mentor of early American capitalism. His 
advice is certainly keyed to the two notes: work 
hard and count your pennies: the sleeping Fox 
catches no poultry; then plough deep, while 
Sluggards sleep, and you shall have Corn to sell 
and to keep; what maintains one Vice, would 
bring up two children; 

Many Estates are spent on the Getting 

Since Women for Tea forsook Spinning and 

Knitting 

And Men for Punch forsook Hewingand Splitting. 
Not that all Poor Richard’s moralities were 
exhortations to enterprise. Some were of an 
earthier sort: a single man is like the odd half 
of a pair of scissors; he that takes a wife takes 
care; keep your eyes wide open before marriage, 
half shut afterwards; you cannot pluck roses 
without fear of thorns, nor enjoy a fair wife 
without danger of horns. But in nothing is 
Franklin more typical of his century and of his 
country than in his insistence that self-reliance 
and hard work are basic to liberty. He believed 
in free speech, free goods and free men. He 
opposed the efforts of all exploiters, whether 
merchants in England, Scotch factors in 
America, landowners or priests, to restrain 
man’s natural freedoms. And freedom, he 
argued, paid. Printers, he said, in his charac- 
teristically deflated way 

“‘ are educated in the Belief, that when Men differ 

in Opinion, both sides ought equally to have the 

advantage of being heard by the Publick; and that 
when Truth and Error have Fair Play, the former 
is always an overmatch for the latter: Hence 
they chearfully serve all contending Writers that 


pay them well, without regarding on which side 
they are of the Question in Dispute...” 


Certainly his Almanac sold: ten thousand 
copies a year before long. “I grew in a little 
time,” he said “‘ expert at selling.” And though 
he did not mention it, expert at buying. He set 
up eighteen paper mills, purchased rags for 
them, and took the paper they made, either 
using it himself or selling it to other printing 
houses. As Professor Bridenbaugh has shown 
in his study of The Colonial Craftsman, “ it is 
extremely doubtful if any Englishman was as 
large a paper dealer as Poor Richard in these 
years.” And he quickly realized that one source 
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of the successful salesmanship was his own 
reputation. 

“In order to secure my credit and character 
as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in 
reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid all 
appearances of the contrary. I dressed plain and 
was seen at no places of idle diversion. I never 
went out a fishing or shooting; a book, indeed, 
sometimes debauched me from my work, but 
that was seldom, snug and gave no scandal. 
Thus being esteemed an industrious, thriving 
ee 2 man, and paying duly for what I bought 

. I went on swimmingly.” 

If this sounds like the wiliness of Mr. Pepys 
in the language of Mr. Pooter, it could be 
paralleled by similar, if less frank, reflections 
in the Papers of many a contemporary, George 
Washington included. In a sense all the 
Revolutionaries were self-made men, and some 
of them in making their reputations made a 
Revolution. The Yankee virtues triumphed 
not at Appomattox but at Yorktown. 

It is true that there were contemporaries too 
who were not attracted by Franklin’s senti- 
ments. They never won much approval in the 
American South, with its open-handed ways, 
its code of the gentleman, its aversion from 
trade; and they were anathema to many in 
Boston. But to Carlyle, and many since his 
day, Ben Franklin has become “ the Father of 
all the Yankees.” To many even outside the 
Southern States, Yankee is an opprobrious 
term, a badge of trade and a badge of infamy, 
yet it was these Yankee values that were trans- 
forming the eighteenth-century world. Both 
Boston and Virginia, in their different ways, 
were aristocratic: names and connections 
counted. Franklin lived by trade, prospered by 
it and was acclaimed across the world. He was 
completely and avowedly bourgeois, happy in 
the company of men, and women too, efficient 
in keeping a contract, adept at conciliation and 
in the affairs of towns. Virginian Jefferson was 
afraid of towns as threats to the rural demo- 
cracy he worked for; Franklin, though he 
presented himself to the French as a back- 
woodsman, was only at ease when he was in 
them. He transformed Philadelphia. To him 
it owed the fact that it.had a city police, the 
paved and lighted streets that were the surprise 
of Virginians and New Englanders. To him, 
too, it owed the American Philosophical Society 
and the University of Pennsylvania and the 








first circulating library in America. To him 
the country—before it had yet been born— 
owed the efficiency of its postal service, and its 
first project of a Federation. His Junto might 
be called the first collection of Rotarians in 
history, “seeking the promotion of our 
interests in business by more extensive recom- 
mendation.” Versatile, businesslike, com- 
plaisant by disposition, Franklin strikes a 
modern note, the first of the joiners and 
boosters and glad-handers. Well might William 
Green call him the Patron Saint of Labour, in 
his practise and preaching of diligence, thrift, 
caution, his faith that good causes could be 
linked to self-advancement, that sweet reason- 
ableness did not prevent a good conceit of one- 
self. But this doctrine too is out of favour. 
Hard work and thrift are no longer held to be 
unquestioned guarantees of success either in 
Britain or in America. As the New York Times 
put it as long ago as 1938, “ Poor Richard 
appeals now only to vulgar minds. . . . Why 
count the pennies when millions of dollars are 
pouring out from the inexhaustible Federal 
Horn of Plenty ?” It was easier in Franklin’s 
day than in Franklin Roosevelt’s to make a case 
for his Industrious Apprentice. 

History, then, has not been very sympathetic 
to his reputation or to his doctrine. Nor has it 
dealt very kindly with his political services to 
the American Revolution. It has become very 
clear that in his days as a Colonial Agent in 
London he was working not for the independ- 
ence of the colonies but for a form of Federal 
Union. He disapproved of the Boston Tea 
Party and, until his return to America in 1775, 
his journalism was much less influential than 
that of Sam Adams. He admired England, he 
enjoyed London society, he deprecated violence. 
And even his services in France are open to 
question. If one argues that the French 
Alliance was vital to American success in the 
Revolution, one must admit Franklin’s services: 
yet French troops, money, arms and com- 
mercial privileges were coming through, thanks 
to Beaumarchais, in secret but abundantly, long 
before the treaty was signed. It was perhaps 
the quick loss of New York which checked 
French intervention as early as 1776. The 
signing of the Alliance after Saratoga suggests 
that Vergennes was influenced less by emissaries 





in Paris than by events in America. And the 
picture, also, of the homespun patriot at 
the bar of the Commons in 1765, and that of the 
fur-capped philosopher ‘at Versailles, the toast 
of French society, is one that makes little appeal 
to an age suspicious of histrionics. 

Yet this is to deny his diplomatic services— 
and they were not confined to his years abroad. 
If as a Colonial Agent he worked for com- 
promise, he worked for it all his life. Standing 
at the bar of the House, he told the Commons 
in 1765 that “ every assembly on the American 
continent, and every member in every as- 
sembly ” had denied Parliament’s authority to 
pass the Stamp Act. As Deputy Postmaster- 
General of North America he was himself an 
example of emerging colonial unity. As plain 
Ben Franklin, large, broad-shouldered, with 
his big head and square deft hands, self-taught 
and practical, he was the embodiment of the 
colonial protest, “the ultimate Whig.” In 
France from 1776 these qualities were held in 
still higher regard: to Vergennes he was an 
instrument of French imperial revenge on 
Britain, to the Encyclopaedists and Physiocrats 
a natural man from a republican wilderness, to 
blue stockings a rustic philosopher with 
civilized tastes, with an approving eye for the 
ladies and a neat democratic wit. In Paris and 
in Passy, he was surrounded by an admiring 
court. His French, no more than passable, 
seemed charming. His portrait appeared on 
medallions, rings and snuff boxes. To all 
Franklin was a proof of republican simplicity 
and virtue; he was the American, this new man. 
The fur cap was worn to hide his eczema; it 
was mistaken for a badge of the frontier. Since 
he was cast in the réle of wise and simple 
philosopher he played the part. He could be 
Solon and Silenus, gallant and Gallic, to suit 
all tastes, and not least his own. 

In his years in France he showed an uncanny 
diplomatic skill. He used the same facility in 
his last great work at the Federal Convention in 
1787. In his Autobiography he has left a des- 
cription of diplomatic technique around the 
Conference table from which we can still 
learn :— 


“I made it a rule to forbear all direct contra- 
diction to the sentiments of others and all positive 
assertion of my own. I even forbade myself. . . 
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The Toast of French society: ‘* Au génie de Franklin” 
allegorical engraving by Fragonard 
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Cartoon by Franklin on the projected union of the American colonies, 1754 


the use of every word or expression in the language 
that imported a fixed opinion such as ‘ certainly,’ 
‘ undoubtedly,’ etc.; and I adopted instead of 
them ‘ I conceive,’ ‘ I apprehend ’ or ‘ I imagine ’ 
a thing to be so or so, or ‘ It so appears to me at 
present.” When another asserted something that 
I thought an error, I denied myself the pleasure of 
contradicting him abruptly and of showing im- 
mediately some absurdity in his proposition; 
and in answering I began by observing that in 
certain cases or circumstances his opinion would 
be right, but that in the present case there 
‘ appeared’ or ‘ seemed to me’ some difference, 
etc. I soon found the advantage of this 
change . oO 


And if he fought for colonial rights and 
understanding in London in 1765, he was still 
fighting for tolerance and the other point of 
view in 1787. The speech that James Wilson 
delivered or him on the last day of the Con- 
vention—he was too old and too infirm to stand 
—was the product of long experience and ex- 
pressed that reasonableness that the twentieth 
century as well as the eighteenth might regard 
as the closest approximation that finite man can 
make to wisdom. He appealed to his colleagues 


among the Founding Fathers who opposed the 
Constitution to doubt with himself a little of 
their own infallibility. I confess, he said, that 


**T do not entirely approve of this Constitu- 
tion at present, but Sir, I am not sure I shall 
never approve it: For having lived long, I have 
experienced many instances of being obliged, by 
better information or fuller consideration to 
change opinion even on important subjects, 
which I once thought right, but found to be other- 
wise. It is therefore that the older I grow the 
more apt I am to doubt my own judgment, and 
to pay more respect to the judgment of others... 
I consent, Sir, to this Constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure that 
it is not the best. The opinions I have had of its 
errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have never 
whisper’d a syllable of them abroad. Within 
rs walls they were born, and here they shall 

ie.” 


One can understand the doubts that have 
over the last century attached to Franklin’s 
reputation, both personal and political. He 
was not, like Washington or Jefferson, a Vir- 
ginian landowner devoting himself to public 
affairs, and he has been harder to fit into a 




















nationalist mythology. When in 1788 he drew 
up his will, he began “I, Benjamin Franklin, 
of Philadelphia, printer, late Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the United States of America 
to the Court of France, now President of the 
State of Pennsylvania.” There is a ring of 
triumph about it, but it is a bourgeois triumph, 
the success is not sublime but smug. And 
the sentiments would be repeated, indeed from 
1828 would become part of the American poli- 
tical creed. In 1840: 

Old Tip he wears a homespun coat 

He has no ruffled shirt, wirt, wirt, 

If Mat has all the golden plate 

He is a little squirt, wirt, wirt.”’ 
In 1861 “‘ From log cabin to White House,” in 
1940, “I came up the hard way.” Dixon 
Wecter once likened Franklin to a Sancho 
Panza, “ rejoicing in homely wisdom, thinking 
of belly and pocket-book as he ambles by the 
side of the greater idealist, the godlike 
Washington.” The fact was that Franklin was 
infinitely more symbolic, infinitely more danger- 
ous, infinitely more modern-minded, than 
Washington. And in the contemporary assess- 
ments of him there is not a little fear. He was so 
adept, riches seemed to come his way so 
smoothly, he left his grandson a fortune of 
five hundred thousand dollars, he won the 
plaudits of foreigners. John Adams, always 
jealous of the affection of the French for 
Franklin, seemed to think he had caused the 
French Revolution. “ The best talents in 
France were blind disciples of Franklin and 
Turgot, and led the blind to destruction.” 

Of the fathers of his country, whatever the 
years might have done to his reputation, 
Franklin is perhaps the most significant, the 
most cosmopolitan, the most prescient for the 
future, the new man. The printer had made 
himself the first specimen Yankee. He was a 
successful tradesman in an age of reason, his 
Autobiography is the first American self- 
revelation of a self-made man. By his Almanac 
and by his career he preached the American 
faith: reliance on oneself and on one’s own 
efforts, prudence, good sense and the respect 
of one’s neighbours. Like Jefferson he saw no 
limits to the capacity of free men, as citizens, 
as workers or as liberal enquirers after truth in 





many fields. Like Jefferson again, he was a 
deist. During his years in England, he under- 
took along with Sir Francis Dashwood a 
revision of the Prayer Book, and of the Cate- 
chism he retained only two questions: “‘ What 
is your duty to God ?” and “ What is your 
duty to your neighbour ?” Franklin’s faith in 
political freedom was linked to a faith in eco- 
nomic freedom, and to a faith in scientific free- 
dom, too. He ranged widely and he ranged 
easily: there is no sense of superiority, rather 
the reverse, but there is certainly an effortless- 
ness that comes not from Balliol or Boston but 
from a confidence in the capacity of what he 
called “ the middling people.” Franklin learnt 
by reading and by observation, and what he 
learnt he sought to apply. The test was 
empirical, and the tests were endless. Human, 
gregarious, worldly, enquiring yet unspecula- 
tive, restless yet equable in temper, unpompous, 
a preacher of moralities who honoured them as 
much in the breach as in the observance, a 
counsellor of prudence who was always ready 
to take a chance, a plain man who liked the 
graces and the comforts of life, a master of 
slogans who never deceived himself by them, 
sceptic and idealist and a lover of children, he 
has left his mark conspicuously on the American 
character. He was father of all the Yankees, 
perhaps—for did not Poor Richard say “‘ The 
cat in gloves catches no mice ? ”—but ambas- 
sador also to two great kingdoms. His worldly 
wisdom was suited to the philosophes in Paris and 
in Edinburgh; it was suited, too, to the old 
wives in the chimney corner, summing up a 
lifetime of neighbourly experience. He was at 
home in France. In England, he said, he was 
thought of as too much of an American, and in 
America was deemed too much an Englishman. 
He was rightly thought of as a citizen of the 
world, and this, too, is part of his legacy to 
Americans. He wrote his own epitaph, perhaps 
the most famous of all American epitaphs: 
“The Body of B. Franklin, Printer, (Like the 
Cover of an old Book, Its Contents torn out and 
Stript of its Lettering and Gilding) Lies here, 
food for Worms. But the Work shall not 
be lost; For it will (as he believ’d), appear once 
more, in a new and more elegant Edition, 
Revised and Corrected, by the Author.” 








EW INTELLECTUAL PARTNERSHIPS can have 

had such momentous results as that of 

Marx and Engels, the fathers of 
“scientific” socialism and communism. 
Although Friedrich Engels is not so well known 
as Karl Marx, he had a considerable influence 
upon the formation of Socialist doctrines, and 
he played a significant part in Socialist pro- 
paganda in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Engels’s first visit to England, which 
took place between November 1842 and 
August 1844, marked the climax of the forma- 
tive period of his career, during which he was 
preparing himself for his life’s work as a 
Socialist agitator. 

Engels’s apprenticeship in Manchester— 
for it was there that he spent nearly the whole 
of his time—was important for two reasons. 
First, he became well acquainted with the 
manufacturing districts, and collected the 
material from which he wrote, upon his return 
to Germany, The Condition of the Working 
Class in England in 1844. This work estab- 
lished his reputation among Socialists as an 
expert upon the social consequences of modern 
industrialization. Second, his study of political 
economy bore fruit in an article in the Deutsch- 
Franzdsische Fahrbiicher (Franco-German Year- 
book) in 1844, which criticized Ricardo’s 
theory of ground-rent. When Marx first met 
Engels in Cologne in the autumn of 1842— 
Engels was then on his way to England for the 
first time—there were no signs of the future 
close friendship between the two young men. 
Marx was apparently suspicious of Engels’s 
motives in approaching him, and this first 
meeting has been described as “ cool, even un- 
friendly.”” But when Engels saw Marx in Paris 
two years later—on Engels’s return from 
England—the meeting was much more cordial. 
Marx appears to have appreciated the extent 
of Engels’s intellectual development since their 
previous meeting and he was now ready to 
accept him as a collaborator. 

Friedrich Engels was born in November 
1820 and was just twenty-two years of age 
when he first visited England. His father was a 
prosperous cotton manufacturer in Barmen in 
the Rhineland, and Engels grew up amid a 
pious Prussian middle-class household where 
respect for Church and King was the order of 
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FRIEDRICH 


Engels 


AND THE ENGLAND 
OF THE 1840s 


It was from incomplete evidence, and in 
a spirit of political prejudice, that 
Engels compiled his famous account of 
the condition of the British working- 
classes. 


By W. O. HENDERSON 
AND W. H. CHALONER 


the day. He received a grammar school educa- 
tion, but left before taking his final examination 
in order to enter the family business. Part of 
his early training was in the office of Consul 
Leupold in the cotton port of Bremen. Between 
October 1841 and October 1842, Engels served 
as a volunteer in the Guard Artillery in Berlin 
and he retained a lively interest in military 
affairs all his life. By 1842 he was already 
strongly opposed to the political and religious 
views of his family and—under the pen name 
“Friedrich Oswald” — contributed to the 
Cologne radical newspaper, the Rheinische 
Zeitung.1 Two months after leaving the army 
he went to England to work in the office of 
Ermen and Engels, a Manchester firm of cotton 
spinners, of which his father was a partner. 
He reached London at the end of November 
1842, and went on to Manchester in the middle 
of the following month. 


1 Karl Marx was the editor of the Rheinische 
Zeitung from October 12th, 1842 to March 17th, 
1843. The severity of the Prussian censorship led 
him to give up his position. 










































Carding, drawing and roving: a Lancashire cotton-mill 
in 1842. Engraving after T. Allom 


Little is known of Engels’s first stay in ~ 


Manchester, yet this visit had an important 
influence upon his career. Information about 
his activities is available only in his published 
writings, and in the subsequent recollections of 
people whom he met in England. He claimed 
that in twenty months he got to know Man- 
chester as intimately as Barmen and “ more 
intimately than most of its residents.” He met 
several Chartists, including James Leach, 
whom he held in high esteem as “ an honest, 
trustworthy and capable man.” He also made 
the acquaintance of the secularist John Watts, 
whose lectures at the Owenite Hall of Science 
in Manchester he admired.* It has been sug- 
gested that Engels’s intimate knowledge of the 


* James Leach was the author of an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Stubborn Facts from the Factories, 
by a Manchester Operative, published ... by William 
Rashleigh, M.P. (London, 1844). 

* By 1851 Engels had lost confidence in Watts. 
He wrote to Marx on February 5th, 1851, sneering 
at the part played by Watts in promoting the estab- 
lishment of the Free Public Library in Manchester. 
He complained that Watts was actually “on the 
best of terms with the Bishop of Manchester.” 
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Right: ENGELS AS 
A YOUNG MAN 


From “ Friedrich Engels” 
by M. Nijhoff, The Hague, 
1934 
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Manchester, 1834; after G. Pickering 


Manchester slums was derived from Mary 
Burns, an Irish working girl, who eventually 
became his mistress. Engels’s investigations 
took him to the cotton towns in the immediate 
vicinity of Manchester. He also went to Leeds 
to see G. J. Harney, the editor of the Chartist 
newspaper, The Northern Star, and, in the 
summer of 1843, visited London. He does not 
appear to have inspected other manufacturing 
districts such as the Black Country, the Tyne 
or the Clyde. 

Engels can hardly have devoted much of his 
time to completing his commercial training in 
Manchester, since he was busily engaged in 
investigating the economic and social condition 
of the factory workers. During his short stay 
in England he contributed essays on current 
affairs to two radical periodicals published on 
the Continent—the Rheinische Zeitung and the 
Schweizerische Republikaner—and he also wrote 
for Robert Owen’s The New Moral World. Of 
greater significance were the two articles which 
appeared in 1844 in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 


Fahrbiicher, the Socialist periodical edited by 
Runge and Marx and published in Paris. In 
the first of these contributions he criticized 
current conceptions of economic theory while 
in the second he reviewed Carlyle’s Past and 
Present. In Engels’s opinion this was the only 
book written in England in 1843 that was worth 
reading. 

The main results of Engels’s investigations 
in England, however, appeared in the book 
that he wrote immediately after returning to 
Barmen. On November rgth, 1844, he told 
Marx that he was “ buried in English news- 
papers and books from which I am putting 
together my book on the condition of the work- 
ing classes in England.” The young author 
worked under difficult conditions. He was 
engaged in Communist propaganda among the 
workers of Elberfeld and Barmen, and the 
Prussian police were showing an unwelcome 
interest in his activities. He was involved in a 
love affair, which appears to have ended 
abruptly. His relations with his father drifted 
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from bad to worse. The elder Engels was 
deeply shocked when he perceived that his son 
had no intention either of entering the family 
business or of studying at a university, and was 
actually devoting his time to revolutionary 
agitation. Engels postponed a breach with his 
family long enough to complete his book. At 
the end of January 1845, he wrote to Marx 
that he hoped to finish it “in two or three 
weeks.” The preface and the dedication “ to 
the Working Classes of Great Britain” were 
dated March 15th, 1845. Two days later he 
complained that he was living “a veritable 
dog’s life” in Barmen. Shortly afterwards he 
joined Karl Marx in Brussels. 

The circumstances under which the book 
was written help to explain the fury with which 
he attacked the English middle classes in 
general and the manufacturers in particular. 
At loggerheads with his family and watched by 
the police, he was a young man in a bad 
temper. He vented his spite in a passionate 
denunciation of the factory system as he had 
recently seen it in England. The violence of 
his language, and his failure to understand any 
point of view different from his own, may be 
explained by the fact that in the winter of 
1844-5 he was suffering from an overwhelming 
sense of frustration. : 

The first edition of Die Lage der arbeitenden 
Klasse in England was published in Leipzig in 
the early summer of 1845. A reprint was issued 
in 1848. For forty years no further German 
edition appeared. In the 1880s German 
Socialists took a new interest in the book. “‘ My 
friends in Germany,” the author wrote on 
February roth, 1885, “say that the book is 
important to them just now because it describes 
a state of things which is almost exactly repro- 
duced at the present moment in Germany...” 
Engels stated that “a new German edition of 
my work is in actual preparation.” Two years 
later, however, Karl Kautsky was complaining 
that the book was still out of print and that 
many Socialists had never read it. It was 
not until 1892 that a second German edition 
was at last published. Engels, now aged seventy- 
two, made only a few minor changes in the 
book and added a new preface. 

Meanwhile, in 1887, an English translation 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky called 





The Condition of the Working Class in England 
in 1844 had been published in the United 
States. This translation was authorized by 
Engels, who wrote a special preface for it, and 
it was issued in England in 1892. Mrs. Wis- 
chnewetzky’s version leaves much to be desired. 
The translation is little more than a word-for- 
word transcript. The reader can turn page 
after page before coming to a paragraph that 
bears any resemblance to the normal style of an 
English writer. Neither the spirit nor the style 
of Engels’s lively work has been recaptured. 
And there are graver faults. No attempt has 
been made to correct wrong dates, or to put 
right elementary errors in addition in the 
statistics. Many of the passages from books 
and reports that Engels quoted at some length 
were not reproduced in the original English, 
but were translated back into English from 
Engels’s German version. A few passages have 
been arbitrarily omitted without informing the 
reader that this has been done. It is astonishing 
that generations of English scholars have been 
prepared to use so unsatisfactory a translation. 

The first German edition became well known 
within a limited circle of Socialists on the 
Continent. Karl Marx gave it high praise. In 
the first volume of Das Kapital he declared that 
“the fullness of Engels’s insight into the 
nature of the capitalist method of production 
has been shown by the factory reports, the 
reports on mines, etc., that have appeared since 
the publication of his book.” Later generations 
of Socialists and Communists accepted it as a 
standard exposition of the social consequences 
of industrialization.« They argued that, 
although many writers had described the con- 
dition of the English workers in the 1840s, only 
Engels—with his unique insight into the de- 
velopment of historical processes—had shown 
how the rise of the factory system was an 
integral part of capitalist society. Only Engels 
had adequately explained the changes that in- 
dustrial capitalism had wrought in the relations 


4 Lenin wrote: “‘ Engels was the first to say that 
not only was the proletariat a suffering class, but 
that, in fact, the disgraceful economic condition of 
the proletariat was driving it irresistibly forward 
and compelling it to fight for its ultimate emancipa- 
tion.” Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, On Britain 
(Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1953), preface to the Russian edition, p. xi. 
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between the moneyed middle classes and the 
propertyless proletariat. The German Socialist 
Franz Mehring in his biography of Marx 
declared that Engels’s book on the English 
working classes was “a fundamental Socialist 
work.” He considered that “ the most admir- 
able and at the same time the most noteworthy 
historical feature of the book is the thorough- 
ness with which the twenty-four-year-old 
author understands the spirit of the capitalist 
mode of production and succeeds in explaining 
from it not only the rise but also the decline of 
the bourgeoisie, not only the misery of the pro- 
letariat but also its salvation.” 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
Engels’s book achieved a new significance. It 
came to be generally accepted by economic 
historians as an authoritative account of social 
affairs in England in the 1840s. To some extent 
this was a fortuitous development. It so hap- 
pened that Engels’s work remained in print, 
while many other works concerning the England 
of the 1840s had long been practically un- 
obtainable. The published materials that 
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Power-loom weaving, 1842; engraving after T. Allom 


Engels himself used—such as the writings of 
Ure, Gaskell, Kay and Leach—were out of 
print. Various other accounts by foreign 
investigators into English social conditions in 
the early Victorian era had been forgotten. 
Scholars pointed out that Engels was a con- 
temporary foreign observer, who described 
conditions that he had seen with his own eyes. 
They drew attention to the fact that he quoted 
extensively from parliamentary reports, books, 
pamphlets, newspapers and other contemporary 
sources. Here, surely, was a reliable witness 
whose evidence concerning the state of the 
factories and the living conditions of the opera- 
tives deserved the closest attention. 

Modern researches into the growth of 
capitalism, the genesis of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the rise of the factory system, suggest 
that Engels was less well informed than he 
thought upon these matters. In his historical 
introduction—based largely upon a book en- 
titled The Manufacturing Population of England 
(1833) which was written by an obscure surgeon 
named Peter Gaskell—Engels contrasted the 
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happy carefree craftsmen and yeomen of the 
eighteenth century with the down-trodden 
factory operatives and farm labourers of the 
nineteenth century. He believed that the period 
during which the “domestic system ” flourished 
in the days before the Industrial Revolution was 
a golden age, free from the sordid social evils 
that characterized the factory system of the 
early nineteenth century. Few modern scholars 
would agree with this. Social conditions were, 
of course, far from ideal in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. There may well have been 
some smallholders and craftsmen who were 
both prosperous and independent; but many 
of the domestic spinners and weavers of that 
period were “ exploited ” by the great clothiers 
as ruthlessly as the factory operatives were 
“exploited” by the manufacturers in the 
1840s. Men, women and children worked long 
hours for low wages under the domestic system 
as under the factory system. Indeed, it was 
because the factories brought the workers under 
one roof that it became possible to detect bad 
conditions which had formerly been hidden in 
many isolated cottages and workshops. 

The widely accepted view that Engels was a 
competent observer of the England of the 
1840s, and that he gave a reliable report of what 
he saw, also requires modification. His know- 
ledge of the English scene—gained in twenty 
months or so—was more limited than is some- 
times supposed. Manchester and Salford, 
which dominate his graphic description of “‘ the 
Great Towns,” were industrial centres that he 
undoubtedly knew well. On the other hand, 
he had no first-hand knowledge of such import- 
ant centres of industry as Birmingham, New- 
castle upon Tyne or Glasgow. His description 
of conditions in textile—particularly cotton— 
mills is almost certainly based upon personal 
inspection, but the information at his disposal 
concerning coal-mining, ironworks and engi- 
neering was probably derived from readily 
available printed sources. 

A detailed examination of the material upon 
which Engels relied when compiling his book 
shows that the range of sources used by him 
was sharply restricted.6 He did not always 
consult the book or report in which a statement 
first appeared. He was content to reproduce at 
second hand a quotation that had appeared in 
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a newspaper. Moreover, the account that he 
gave of the condition of the workers in Britain 
in the 1840s was not always based upon strictly 
contemporary evidence. A striking example of 
this occurs in his description of the insanitary 
state of Edinburgh. He referred to an article 
by John Hennen in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Fournal without stating in which year 
this report was made. In fact, the article had 
been printed in 1818 and dealt with a state of 
affairs that had existed a quarter of a century 
before Engels wrote. 

Again, there are numerous extracts from 
evidence presented to the Factories Enquiry 
Commission of 1833-4. The information 
contained in the first volume of this Commis- 
sion’s report described the conditions that had 
prevailed before the passing of Althorp’s 
Factory Act of 1833. Engels led his readers to 
believe that the grim picture of 1833 had not 
been materially altered by the 1840s. While he 
was right when he drew attention to the difficul- 
ties experienced by Factory Inspectors in en- 
forcing the law, he was wrong in assuming that 
virtually no improvements had occurred in the 
previous decade. Engels also quoted from Dr. 
Kay’s well-known pamphlet on the Manchester 
cotton operatives which had appeared in 1832. 
The reader is left with the impression that Kay’s 
strictures concerning housing and sanitation 
were still valid in 1844. Engels did not allow 
for the reforms in local government that had 
occurred in Manchester and other industrial 
towns since the passing of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835. Many of the factory 
towns were beginning to put their house in 
order at the very time when Engels was writing. 

Even when he used strictly contemporary 
materials, Engels showed little judgment in his 
assessment of the value of different types of 
evidence. He was determined to draw up an 
indictment of the factory system and any 
evidence was grist to his mill. Reports of some- 


5 Engels drew heavily upon a small number of 
books and pamphlets by Dr. J. P. Kay, Peter Gaskell, 
Dr. Andrew Ure, J. C. Symons, Sir Archibald Alison 
and James Leach. Two or three chapters are largely 
based upon the evidence printed in the well-known 
Factories Enquiry Commission of 1833-4 anc the 
Children’s Employment Commission of 1841-3. 
The newspapers upon which he chiefly relied were 
the Manchester Guardian and two radical organs— 
the Northern Star and the Weekly Despatch. 











what dubious value in the radical press were 
quoted side by side with statements given on 
oath before a Royal Commission. One example 
of his lack of judgment may be given. He 
alleged that one of the evils of the factory system 
was that it provided more employment for 
women and children than for men. He stated 
that in Manchester “ there are many hundreds 
of men who are condemned to do household 
duties. One may well imagine the righteous 
indignation of the workers at being virtually 
turned into eunuchs.” His most striking illus- 
tration came from a private letter written by a 
Leeds worker, named Robert Pounder. In 
this letter Pounder quoted a statement made to 
him by an acquaintance who, while on tramp 
in search of work, had called upon an old friend 
in St. Helens. This friend was alleged to be out 
of work and to be supported by his wife who 
was employed in a factory. The situation des- 
cribed by Pounder was in no way typical of St. 
Helens in the early 1840s. St. Helens was not 
a textile centre—its last cotton mill closed down 
about this time—and hardly any women were 
employed in the heavy industry which was 
characteristic of the town. Pounder’s informant 
stated that his friend lived in a cellar. But 
cellar dwellings were very rare in St. Helens 
at this time. Only sixteen were mentioned in 
the rate books for 1845 and they were not 
inhabited.* The evil to which Engels referred 
undoubtedly existed in some places in the 
1840s, and there were women who acted as the 
breadwinners of the family, but the case cited 
by Engels was based upon evidence at third 
hand and referred to a town where female 
labour was quite exceptional. 

Another weakness of Engels’s description 
of the working classes in 1844 is that the author 
sometimes repeated the carefully guarded 
assertions of cautious investigators as if they 
were facts that had been conclusively proved. 
Sir Archibald Alison, for example, estimated in 
1840 that there were between 30,000 and 
40,000 prostitutes in London. It is typical of 
Engels that he should have given the higher 
rather than the lower figure and that he should 
have tried to give the impression that the 


® See T. C. Barker and J. R. Harris, A Merseyside 
Town in the Industrial Revolution: St. Helens, 1750- 
1900 (1954), Pp. 321. 








existence of 40,000 London prostitutes was an 
accepted fact. It was merely a guess on the 
part of Alison. No accurate statistics concern- 
ing prostitution are available. 

Engels seldom quoted either fully or ac- 
curately from his authorities. He generally 
gave abridged or garbled accounts of what 
others had written, yet these statements were 
enclosed in inverted commas as if they were 
precise quotations. In a description of bad 
factory conditions, or of insanitary dwellings, 
Engels’s “‘ quotation” frequently gives the 
reader a somewhat gloomier impression than 
he would have gained if the original statement 
had been accurately reproduced. For example, 
a certain Dr. Loudon, in evidence submitted to 
the Factories Enquiry Commission (1833-4), 
stated that: 

Although no cases presented themselves of 
deformed pelvis, varicose veins, ulcers in young 
people under 25 years of age, and some others of 
the diseases which have been described, yet these 
ailments are such as every medical man must 
expect to be the probable consequences of young 
people working, in some instances, nearly forty 
consecutive hours on those days of the week when 
night work was not expected; and they are 
recorded by men of the highest professional and 
moral character. 

Engels, however, gave a briefer version of what 
Dr. Loudon had written: 

Although no example of malformation of the 
pelvis and of some other affections came under 
my notice, these things are nevertheless so 
common, that every physician must regard them 
as probable consequences of such working hours, 
and as vouched for besides by men of the highest 
medical credibility. 

It is clear that the descriptive passages in 
Engels’s book cannot be regarded as a serious 
objective study of social conditions in Britain 
in 1844. Engels was writing a political tract, 
not a scholarly monograph. He detested the 
factory system, and his purpose was to amass 
evidence to condemn it. If a job demanded 
heavy physical labour, then Engels condemned 
the employer for ruining the health of his hands. 
If only light work were required, then Engels 
denounced the factory-owner for reducing his 
workers to nervous wrecks by making them 
perform excessively tedious and boring tasks. 
If the manufacturer provided no amenities for 
his workers, then Engels pilloried him as an 
inhuman monster. But if a millowner built 











cottages for his artisans, Engels accused him of 
being a greedy and tyrannous landlord. If a 
manufacturer built a school for the operatives’ 
children, Engels attacked him for trying to 
train a new generation of workers to be obedient 
slaves to the wicked capitalists. To Engels no 
employer could ever do right, and the factory- 
owner was always the villain of the piece. 

The bias which marked every page of 





Engels’s book was of a twofold character. First, 
he carefully selected those facts which streng- 


thened his indictment of the English middle 


classes, and he suppressed or explained away 
any evidence which did not support his thesis 
of the innate wickedness of the bourgeoisie. 
Second, he habitually imputed base and un- 
worthy motives to the factory-owners. He 
accused them of grossly misusing their position 
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to overwork their operatives, to ruin their 
health and to swindle them at every oppor- 
tunity. For Engels the manufacturers were 
habitually greedy, immoral and hypocritical. 
Yet this man, who so vigorously attacked the 
middle classes because of their alleged immoral 
habits, himself kept an Irish working girl, Mary 
Burns, as his mistress for several years and, 
when she died, carried on an equally irregular 
liaison with her sister Lizzie. It has been stated 
that it was only when she was on her death bed 
that Engels eventually married Lizzie Burns. 
The young revolutionary who assailed the 
cotton magnates for all manner of wickedness 
was himself learning to become a cotton manu- 
facturer. When he returned to Manchester in 
1850, he settled down with the firm of Ermen 
and Engels as a corresponding clerk and drew 
Io per cent. of the profits in addition to his 
salary of {100 a year. When his father died in 
1860 Engels became a wealthy man, for he 
received both a legacy and a share of the Man- 
chester business (worth £10,000). Four years 
later he became a full partner in the firm of 
Ermen and Engels. He was as much a capitalist 
as any other partner in a cotton-spinning firm. 
In the 1850s and 1860s, therefore, Engels led a 
double life. On the one hand, he was a pros- 
perous middle-class businessman, who joined 
the Schiller Club, attended fashionable concerts 
and rode to hounds. On the other hand, he 
continued his career as a Communist writer 
and agitator and helped to finance Karl Marx’s 
researches in the British Museum library which 
eventually bore fruit in the publication of 
Das Kapital. 

The appearance in 1892 of the English trans- 
lation of Engels’s study of the working classes 
in Britain in 1844 may well have contributed 
to the genesis of the legend of the “ Hungry 
Forties ”—the notion that social conditions had 
been deteriorating since the end of the 
Napoleonic wars and had reached their nadir 
in the 1840s. It is understandable that Engels 
should have taken a gloomy view of the English 
scene when he arrived in this country towards 
the end of 1842. His first impressions of Man- 
chester were those of a city which had just 
emerged from the “ Plug Plot” riots of the 
previous August. The operatives were unsettled 
and their discontent was fanned by orators 
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proclaiming such varied panaceas as the 
People’s Charter, Corn ‘Law Repeal and the 
Ten Hours Bill. It was only towards the end 
of Engels’s visit that business really recovered 
under the stimulus provided by the railway 
boom. 

As Sir John Clapham has pointed out, there 
is no evidence to suggest that—at any rate, so 
far as the price of bread is concerned—the 
1840s were any more “hungry” than the 
1830s or the 1850s. The fact that the consump- 
tion of sugar in the United Kingdom rose from 
207,000 tons in 1844 to 290,000 tons in 1847 
indicates a rise in living standards in those years, 
Peel’s reform of the tariff, culminating in Com 
Law Repeal, contributed towards the reduction 
in the cost of living. Engels ignored evidence 
of this kind. 

He also refused to admit that other recent 
reforms had improved the lot of the workers. 
But the reorganization of town government; 
the reduction in hours worked by women and 
children in most textile mills; the prohibition 
of female labour in the mines; the abolition of 
truck were all changes which—if they failed to 
fulfil the hopes of the more ardent reformers— 
nevertheless contribute something to the well- 
being of the working classes. The very fact 
that Engels had such ample printed material 
upon which to work showed that the conscience 
of the public was being aroused to the more 
blatant evils of the factory system. 

The significance of Engels’s book really lies 
in the light that it throws upon the intellectual 
development of a young revolutionary who 
later became the chosen collaborator of Karl 
Marx. When he was preparing his manuscript 
Engels wrote to Marx: “I shall present the 
English with a fine bill of indictment. At the 
bar of world opinion I charge the English 
middle classes with mass murder, wholesale 
robbery and all the other crimes in the calendar. 
I am writing a preface in English which I shall 
have printed separately for distribution to the 
leaders of the English political parties, to men 
of letters and to Members of Parliament. 
These chaps will have good cause to remember 
me.” This clarion call clearly shows that 
Engels was writing a political manifesto and it 
is from that point of view that his work should 
be judged. 
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An Eighteenth-Century 
Invasion Alarm 


Plymouth, historic base of British naval power. 
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View from the West Hoe, 1782 


An engraving after by W. Hay 


By R. B. CHENEVIX TRENCH 


with her European neighbours, the topic of 

invasion was often debated in the councils 
of her enemies. The tantalizing proximity of 
the English coast to the Continent and the 
dazzling rewards that would follow success 
made the idea irresistibly attractive. At one 
blow England could be humbled for ever, and 
as the centuries went by her accumulation of 
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foreign possessions steadily increased the 
potential prize. Yet the penalties of failure were 
equally sobering, for a descent on English soil 
would commit such large forces that, if they 
were destroyed, the invaders’ homeland and 
overseas possessions would be in their turn 
defenceless. With such stakes, the project, 
fascinating as it was, could not be lightly 
undertaken. 














Although the decision to invade was several 
times made, it was not always followed by the 
sailing of an expeditionary force. The com- 
bined Franco-Spanish expedition in the 
summer of 1779, however, was an occasion 
when an attempt did get past the planning stage, 
and it is worthy of note for this reason as well 
as for the circumstances in which it was 
planned. Early in 1778, France had entered 
into an alliance with King George’s American 
subjects who were fighting for their independ- 
ence, an action which made war with England 
inevitable. From the very beginning, France’s 
clear-cut strategic plans included the threat of 
invasion, although at first it was only intended 
as a feint. Two military camps were established, 
one in Normandy and the other between 
Boulogne and Dunkirk, in order to keep the 
bulk of English strength concentrated in the 
Channel, while in American, Caribbean and 
Indian waters French squadrons were to strike 
decisive blows for American independence and 
the despoiling of British colonies. The failure 
of the distant projects is another story, but the 
success of the invasion threat was complete, 
and the defence of the Channel was entrusted to 
Keppel’s fleet as the cardinal point of our 
strategy. 

Success thus attended the French plans at 
home. British ships of the line were tied up to 
meet the threat of invasion and of attacks in 
fleet strength on our merchant convoys at the 
focal points of their homeward routes. Frigates 
and light craft, which were being begged for 
by the Commanders-in-Chief in America, were 
constantly occupied in the reconnaissance of the 
French coast. But d’Estaing’s failure on the 
other side of the Atlantic to profit from these 
diversions made an even bigger one necessary 
if the Americans were to receive real support. 
In 1779, therefore, the French turned their 
thoughts from feints of invasion to its per- 
formance. 

It was a thoroughly congenial conception, 
for ever since France’s territorial losses at the 
peace of 1763 national hatred of England had 
run high. When the American war had started 
in 1775, Vergennes, the Foreign Minister, had 
written that it was France’s duty to seize every 
opportunity to weaken English power and in 
the following year, two years before the alliance 
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with the Americans, he openly debated how 
our pre-occupation in America could best be 
exploited to weaken our home defence. Feeling 
was whipped up into the spirit of a crusade 
against what Vergennes had described as 
“ Pennemi naturel de la France . . . un ennemi 
avide, ambitieux, injuste et de mauvaise foi,” 
Sartine, as Minister of Marine, had steadily 
built up the quality as well as the numbers of 
the French navy, and as early as 1775 the Brest 
and Toulon squadrons had methodically 
exercised. This fact was known in England and 
its significance was appreciated by none better 
than by Kempenfelt, who pointed out that the 
French outshone us in ship-handling, signal- 
ling and in making and shortening sail with 
lightning speed. 

There was only one difficulty. Now that the 
war was a year old, British efforts to reduce the 
French lead in shipbuilding were beginning to 
bear fruit, with the result that we were not 
nearly such helpless victims as we should have 
been at the outbreak of the war. Recognizing 
this, the French shrunk from the undertaking 
without the overwhelming superiority which 
only another ally could give them. Their 
ambassador at Madrid had long been trying to 
bring Spain into the war, and here was a 
project which might tempt the Spanish into 
active co-operation. Even so, every form of 
diplomatic procrastination was laid in his way, 
but his persistence was at last rewarded. Spain 
declared war and French hopes once again rose. 

The planning could now start in earnest. 
Out of their pigeon-holes came document after 
document of detailed intelligence on English 
topography, fortifications and resources-on land, 
collected for years before the war by spies who 
had added Teutonic thoroughness to Gallic 
energy. The maritime side of the picture was 
supplied by a renegade British naval officer 
named Hamilton, who had deserted to the 
French at the outbreak of the war. His con- 
tribution was as valuable to the Ministry of 
Marine as that of the spies to the War Ministry, 
for it consisted not only of local hydrographic 
details of suitable landing places, but of in- 
formation on British naval signals and tactical 
thought. The sum total of all this intelligence 
was a wealth of knowledge on which both the 
decision to invade and the details of the descent 
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could be based. Last, but not least, there was 
in France an Irishman named Wall, who was a 
fierce partisan of invasion and who lost no 
opportunity of urging his views on the French 
government. 

Wall, a former confederate of Prince Charles 
Edward, pressed strongly for his own country 
as the landing place. He pointed out that in 
Ireland the invaders would have the great 
advantage of a Roman Catholic population, who 
would welcome them as liberators. Further- 
more, there were already three Irish regiments 
in the French service, and if they were used, the 
number of French occupying forces could be 
reduced. Ireland would be far easier to surprise 
than England and its only disadvantage would 
be its longer lines of communication with 
France, but again this would be mitigated by 
the fact that the army would be able to rely on 
the friendly co-operation of the inhabitants. 

Wall’s arguments undoubtedly made sense 
if the relief of the Americans were to continue 
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Plymouth Dockyard, 1772; after F. Clevely, jnr. 


to be the foundation of French strategy, for a 
landing in Ireland would have provided quite as 
effective a diversion as one in England. The 
British lines of communication would also be 
stretched, and it would have had another 
advantage in respect of the prevailing westerly 
winds. For there was no major base at which a 
British fleet could refit west of Plymouth, while 
Brest, the principal French base, was seventy 
miles to windward of that port. Even if the 
Admiralty knew of the departure of the French 
expeditionary force, Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet 
might have to stay helplessly in Torbay, un- 
able to beat out of the Channel if the wind were 
strong. But the French blood was up. The 
place chosen was Gosport, to reach which the 
invaders would have to fight their way past 
Spithead, the very heart of British naval 
strength, where our difficulties of supply and 
lines of communication would be almost non- 
existent. If the Gosport plan miscarried, the 
second choice was to be the Isle of Wight, where 











the army would consolidate its position for a 
later attack on the southern counties. 

Even this hazardous decision was not taken 
lightly. Numbers would be heavily on the 
French side and the dangers of international 
co-operation were not overlooked. For it was 
agreed that all troops landed were to be French, 
that the Spanish contribution was to be entirely 
naval and that the two fleets would spend a 
fortnight manceuvring in company beforehand. 
Finally, the supreme command of the expedi- 
tion was to be in the hands of the Comte 
d’Orvilliers, the officer whose squadron had 
had an inconclusive brush off Ushant with 
Hardy’s predecessor in the previous year. The 
boldness of the plan was thus well supported 
by strength and by the logical organization 
which has always been characteristic of French 
planning. 

On the English side, Spanish intervention 
had been expected as early as May. On the 
29th of that month Hardy was ordered to cruise 
off Ushant in order to keep the Brest fleet from 
emerging and to prevent its reinforcement from 
Lorient, Rochefort and Toulon. If the Brest 
fleet had sailed before he arrived on his station, 
he was to seek it out and fight. If he failed to 
find it, he was to fall back on the Lizard. Spain 
had not yet declared war and he was to seize 
Spanish ships of the line only if he found them 
in company with the French, or if they were 
obviously making for French ports. The energy 
of Sir Charles Middleton, the Controller of the 
Navy, was bringing forward ships for service 
at a steady rate, but the limiting factor was the 
difficulty of manning them. It was not until 
June 16th that Hardy was able to leave Spithead 
with thirty ships of the line and sail for his 
station. 

As the aggressor in her war with England, 
France started with the advantage in initiative, 
which she still held firmly. Since the purpose 
of the English Channel Fleet was purely 
defensive, its movements were dictated by those 
of the enemy, and herein lay the importance of 
intelligence. News of impending enemy move- 
ments was comparatively easy to obtain. A 
frigate or light craft, faster and with better 
windward qualities than a ship of the line, 
would “ look into” an enemy port and would 
first count the numbers of ships of the various 
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rates. She could then make a very fair guess 
at their readiness for sea by noting the state of 
their spars and rigging. For instance, those 
with only their lower masts stepped would 
probably need another week at least in harbour, 
while those with topgallant masts stepped, 
yards aloft and sails bent to the yards were 
obviously ready for sea. But the intentions of 
the ships, when they did sail, were quite another 
matter. This was the business of spies to report 
and to transmit to England through neutral 
countries, and it was not always possible. Thus 
at the beginning of the war, when d’Estaing’s 
squadron from Toulon passed the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the British look-out frigates had to 
shadow it into the Atlantic and then sail home 
with the news that it was steering for the West 
Indies. 

In this case Hardy had no news at all of the 
intentions of the French fleet and the news that 
it had left Brest reached him off Ushant a fort- 
night late. He knew that Spain had declared 
war, but the French had simply vanished, so he 
followed his secondary instructions and fell 
back on the Lizard. What had happened was 
that d’Orvilliers had slipped out of Brest on 
June 3rd and had steered South across the Bay 
of Biscay to rendezvous the Spanish admiral, 
Don Luis de Cérdoba, off Corunna. But the 
Spaniards themselves have a proverb to the 
effect that help from Spain comes either late or 
never, and on this occasion they gave the first 
example of the dilatoriness which was to prove 
the bane of their allies in other theatres of the 
war. D’Orvilliers had to wait for three weeks 
before the Ferrol division of eight ships of the 
line joined him at sea on July 2nd, and a further 
three weeks before Cérdoba arrived with the 
remainder from Cadiz. July 23rd to 29th were 
spent exercising in company and on the 30th 
the whole armada, sixty-six sail of the line with 
forty thousand troops on board, steered 
northwards. 

News of the Ferrol division’s junction with 
d’Orvilliers had been quick to reach England 
and the Government’s thoughts were already 
on invasion, but there were two schools of 
thought about what preparations should be 
made. The timid felt that to prepare for such 
an eventuality would cause a panic, since no 
landing could take place unless Hardy were 
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defeated. The King took the wiser view that 
they would be proofs of forethought. Hardy’s 
fleet had been driven by a westerly gale to the 
shelter of Torbay on July 5th and he was 
bombarded with urgent pleas to get down 
Channel to the westward as soon as he could, 
as there was every reason to expect a landing in 
England or Ireland, but it was not until July 
24th that the weather allowed him to move. 

Meanwhile, intelligence of varying value was 
reaching the Prime Minister, Lord North. On 
July 18th he wrote to Lord Sandwich, the First 
Lord, that news had come via Holland that 
twenty-eight ships from Cadiz were to join 
d’Orvilliers and four more were to join the five 
French ships blockading Gibraltar. This much 
was accurate. That of the enemy intentions was, 
however, false and today looks strongly as if it 
had been deliberately spread in order to disperse 
our defence. It was to the effect that Sussex 
was to be attacked without waiting for a fight 
at sea, at Rye, Hastings, Winchelsea or 
Pevensey. A force of frigates was therefore 
despatched to reconnoitre St. Malo, Granville, 
Le Havre and Dunkirk, but no preparations 
were visible from the sea and no weakening of 
the Channel Fleet took place. 

With Hardy’s fleet at sea again, the policy 
for its use was now reviewed. The fighting 
efficiency of the combined enemy was quite 
unknown, though its superiority in numbers of 
more than two to one was daunting, and every- 
thing depended on our avoiding a defeat. As so 
often happened in the course of the war, the 
King expressed sound judgment. On July 28th 
he wrote to the First Lord that since Hardy had 
then as strong a fleet as he was ever likely to 
have, he must not be afraid to take risks. He 
was supported in this view by Lord Mulgrave, 
the captain of the Courageux and a sea-going 
Lord of the Admiralty. Through the King’s 
expressions of trust in Providence and the 
righteousness of the English cause there ran a 
steady stream of sound sense and he made no 
secret of his longing for an action in whose 
outcome he had every confidence. 

The First Lord, however, rightly deemed it 
his duty to prepare for the worst, and in 
August he drew up a detailed scheme to put 
into force if the Fleet were defeated. Ships 
cut off from the main fleet were to concentrate 
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in the Downs, where they would be joined by 
all available Customs and Post Office vessels, 
armed with swivels and other small guns, which 
the Ordnance Board was to make every effort 
to supply. If troops embarked at Dunkirk or 
Calais, another command was to be established 
at the Gunfleet in the Thames estuary, where 
all available vessels north of the strait were to 
muster. The dockyards were to make and 
provide swivel stocks for the armed craft. All 
unemployed lieutenants were to be sent to 
command the armed craft at the Gunfleet and 
the Downs, and the gunners and boatswains of 
ships in reserve were to help in the equipping 
of armed vessels. Trinity House was to supply 
all pilots needed and was to arrange the 
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CAPTAIN OURRY, Commissioner in charge of Plymouth 
Dockyard, by Sir Foshua Reynolds 


removal of navigational buoys and beacons in 
the Thames estuary. The Commissioners in 
charge of Portsmouth and Plymouth dockyards 
were to do the same in their respective ports, 
and were to have boats ready to moor in the 
positions of the buoys to guide our own ships. 
Press-gangs in all towns were to be given their 
own medicine by being sent to vessels in the 
Downs or at the Nore, and the Navy Board 
were to supply all possible surgeon’s mates to 
the armed vessels. Store and provision depots 
were to be established at Deal, Dover and the 
Nore, and the Victualling Board were to keep 
stocks of coals and candles at Deal and Dover. 
A system of signalling enemy movements was 
to be instituted. Transports were to be collected 
at the Downs, Portsmouth and Plymouth for 
carrying troops wherever they might be needed 
and, in case Ireland were the objective, more 
were to muster at Liverpool and Whitehaven. 

Hardy, meanwhile, was steadily making his 
way to the westward and on August 12th was 
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off Scilly. The Combined Fleet was still push- 
ing northwards and the next news of it was from 
the master of a Portuguese ship, who reported 
that on the 8th he had seen upward of sixty 
sail to the south-west of Ushant. He had 
guessed that they were French and Spanish as 
they had not bothered to interrogate him, as 
British men-of-war would certainly have done. 
On August 16th they sighted Plymouth, which 
meant that they had slipped past Hardy unseen 
and unopposed. 

The effect on Plymouth was electyifying. 
Captain Ourry, the Commissioner in charge of 
the dockyard, wrote to the First Lord, “on 
Tuesday noon, when I saw two grand divisions 
of the enemy’s fleet leading into the Sound by 
two of their admirals, I did not think at that 
time and as the wind was that I should be master 
of the Dockyard in ten hours longer.” He 
turned the resources of the yard to the defence 
of the harbour, organizing the shipwrights into 
“ armed gangs ” and constructing an ingenious 
boom composed of lower masts, chains and 
moored lighters to bar the entrance to the 
Hamoaze (where the dockyard is) to shipping. 

But his zeal received a cold douche from the 
First Lord, who, in diplomatic language, told 
him to stick to his job of getting ships ready for 
sea, as the harbour would be in no danger unless 
the surrounding coasts were captured, which 
was a most unlikely eventuality. The Con- 
troller, too, was annoyed at having his sub- 
ordinate’s misplaced energies added to his 
already heavy burden of responsibility for 
getting ships brought forward for service. He 
suggested to the First Lord that Ourry should 
be told that it was the King’s wish that he 
should get on with his own work and leave the 
defence of the harbour to the Commander-in- 
Chief, whose business it was. The First Lord 
thereupon wrote to Lord Shuldham, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth, asking him 
if he could not “ give a little check to Mr. 
Ourry’s military spirit in which his business as 
Commissioner of the Yard, which is a civil 
office, seems totally absorbed.” His chief fear 
was that Ourry’s boom would delay our own 
ships getting out. 

But Ourry had the bit between his teeth. 
Although the Combined Fleet withdrew, he 
remained .convinced that Plymouth was the 
























































intended point of attack, a view which was 
shared by Shuldham. On August 24th he 
wrote a maddeningly enthusiastic letter to the 
First Lord, describing how volunteers were 
flocking in from Devon and Cornwall and 
were being armed, how seamen were augment- 
ing the garrison and dockyard craftsmen were 
being diverted to make “ redoubts, abbatees 
and platforms,” while dockyard craft were 
busy ferrying troors, landing French prisoners 
and transporting gear for the making of his 
beloved boom. By this time there were signs of 
panic among the civil population. Many 
ordinary people were deserting their homes and 
occupations, in which course they were given a 
thoroughly bad lead by landed property-owners, 
whom others looked to for their example in the 
false assumption that they were better informed. 
Nothing but a personal messenger from head- 
quarters could restrain Ourry, and Captain Le 
Cras was sent down from the Navy Board to 
see what he could do. This officer dealt with 
Ourry with such admirable tact that the yard 
workmen were sent back to their proper jobs 
with Ourry’s feelings unhurt. 

What of the Combined Fleet, whose majestic 
appearance had been the cause of so much 
alarm ? Its state was in fact pitiful. The 
endurance of a fleet at sea depended ultimately 
on its stocks of provisions and water, but the 
practical limit was the health of its seamen. 
In British ships scurvy took, on an average, 
six weeks to appear and once it had a footing 
it spread apace. In the French ships sickness 
had started when they were seven weeks out of 
Brest, after Cérdoba’s arrival had completed 
the Combined Fleet’s numbers. That was on 
July 23rd. By August 16th, when Plymouth 
was in sight, half the French seamen and troops 
had succumbed. It was said that so many 
French dead were thrown overboard that the 
inhabitants of Plymouth refused to eat fish for 
a month. The landing place was therefore 
changed to Falmouth and the intention was to 
occupy Cornwall and prepare for further 
conquests the following year. 

Out to the westward, Hardy had heard on 
August 17th that the enemy was in the Channel 
from the Marlborough and Southampton, which 
had sighted it off the Start, to the East of 
Plymouth, while on their way to join him. He 
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did not know of its weakened condition until he 
received a hint of it in orders dated August 21st, 
which instructed him to engage if he thought 
that reports of sickness and weather damage 
were true. But by this time the wind was 
perversely in the East and it stayed there until 
the 26th when it veered to the South, allowing 
Hardy to make ground to the eastward in 
pursuit. His plan was to draw the enemy into 
the confines of the Channel away from Brest, 
the only French port capable of reinforcing 
them and where their freedom of manceuvre 
would be restricted. The King approved of tis 
policy, but his impatience for an action became 
if anything greater. His hopes were supported 
by the belief that the enemy was seeking a 
decision at sea before they attempted a landing, 
an assumption which was in fact perfectly 
correct. 

And now the weather again intervened, this 
time in the form of fog, which lasted for several 
days, and we are indebted to Sir Richard 
Bickerton, the captain of the Terrible, for the 
story of the subsequent events. At 4 p.m. on 
Sunday, August 29th, the fog thinned, and in 
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this momentary clearing the Cumberland signal- 
led that a large number of ships were in sight 
to the South-East, which was to windward, as 
the wind had by this time backed to the East- 
South-East. At the same moment some other 
ships also let fly their topgallant sheets. The 
effect of this was that their upper sails flapped 
and billowed upwards like enormous white 
cloths waving from their mastheads, a con- 
spicuous and instantly recognizable signal. 
Then the fog closed down again. At 6 p.m. 
Hardy tacked his fleet to the southward and 
made the signal for line of battle, which was 
greeted “‘ with a general cheer throughout the 
’ fleet ” from the throats of his crews of pressed 
men, who were in their turn being ravaged by 
sickness. Hardy stood on to the South until 
midnight, when the wind veered to South. 
At daybreak on Monday, August 3oth, Scilly 
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was in sight to the North-West but no enemy. 
The Fleet altered course to East by South and 
at six in the morning the fog came down again, 
whereupon Hardy hove to, thinking that the 
enemy must be somewhere close. The weather 
cleared at eleven and when a light north- 
westerly breeze sprang up two hours later the 
Fleet again filled its sails and steered to the 
South-East. 

At daylight on August 31st, Land’s End was 
in sight and, what was more, so was the Com- 
bined Fleet. All along the horizon it stretched, 
from the South-West to North-West, giving 
Hardy the comforting news that he had suc- 
ceeded in getting to the East of it. Comforting 
too was the north-westerly breeze, which had 
freshened, thereby furthering Hardy’s purpose 
of drawing the enemy into the Channel. He 
steered for the Lizard, hoping to be pursued. 











Some of the enemy’s frigates now closed the 


Fleet to reconnoitre, but the Romney, the rear- ' 


most ship, tacked on them, forcing them to 
keep their distance. The British fleet was now 
apparently outsailing the enemy since by 4 p.m. 
they were hull down, and even from aloft only 
fifty-six could be counted. D’Orvilliers, in fact, 
wished to attack and intended to detach the 
redoubtable de Guichen’s division to cut off 
Hardy from the land. But de Guichen’s ships 
were so weakened by sickness that he decided 
to top up their crews from the frigates and, 
while he was doing so, the breeze was driving 
the British fleet away on its best point of sailing. 

Wednesday, September 1st, dawned hazy, 


‘with the enemy once more lost to sight and a 


baffling wind from the East, which forced 
Hardy to tack to the North. At 8 a.m. the 
weather cleared to reveal some ships to the 
South-West. At eleven the wind fell light and 
the westerly ebb began to run, so Hardy 
anchored off Plymouth to avoid losing any of 
the easterly ground which he had won so 
laboriously. At six in the evening the east- 
going stream started and brought another north- 
westerly wind with it. The Fleet weighed, but 
in order to let the enemy catch up again, it 
dawdled to the eastward under easy sail. At 
daylight on September 2nd it was off Start 
Point, but again no enemy was in sight. 
Unknown to Hardy, d’Orvilliers had been 
drawn away to the South by what turned out to 
be a convoy of Dutch East Indiamen on its way 
home, and the British fleet jogged on to the East 
until, without having fired a gun at the enemy, 
it anchored at Spithead on September 3rd. 
The King, however, had by no means given 
up hope that an action might be brought about. 
No sooner did he hear. the news of Hardy’s 
arrival at Spithead than he wrote to the First 
Lord urging him to get the Fleet out again at 
the earliest possible moment in an endeavour 
to catch the Combined Fleet before it could 
get out of the Channel again. He was also 
afraid that Sandwich’s political enemies might 
make capital out of the fact that the French 
fleet was still intact, so he despatched him post 
haste to Portsmouth to hurry things on in 
person, adding to his letter yet further orders 
to instruct Hardy to get the Fleet away. But 
it was too late. As early as August 25th a 
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council of war in the Combined Fleet had 
decided to try and bring Hardy to action off 
Scilly, but in any case to steer for home on 
September 8th. On the same day as the King 
was hustling the First Lord off to Portsmouth, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty sent Hardy news 
that the enemy had been seen north of Ushant 
and steering West. It could only mean that 
they were on their way home. They entered 
Brest on September 13th. 

The immediate crisis was over. The Prime 
Minister’s thoughts turned to the other urgent 
commitments of relieving our foreign garrisons, 
especially Gibraltar, which suffered a state of 
perennial siege, sending protection for im- 
minent convoys of valuable merchant ships and 
finally of offensive action against the enemy. 
But the enemy kept his intention of invasion 
for another month, d’Orvilliers being relieved 
by du Chaffault for the next attempt. Then, on 
October 3rd, a council of land and sea officers 
reported to the French Government that the 
state of the Fleet made the project impossible. 
In mid-November the military camps were 
dispersed and Cérdoba, whose dilatoriness had 
so weakened the expedition, took sixteen of his 
ships back to Spain, leaving the remaining 
twenty to winter at Brest. 

Should Hardy have pressed home an attack 
when he had the chance ? Wisdom two 
centuries after the event and in the full light of 
French records is easy, but such knowledge was 
not available to the Commander-in-Chief at 
the time. The picture confronting Hardy was 
of an enemy of more than twice his own 
numerical strength, which, if his own fleet were 
destroyed, would have a virtually unopposed 
opportunity to pour foreign troops on to 
British soil. He wanted to reduce the odds 
against him by fighting in narrow waters, where 
reinforcements might have joined him, while 
being denied to the enemy. Although he never 
came to action, he can hardly be denied the 
credit of having foiled the French design. 
One last detail is of interest. Hardy’s flagship 
was the same which survived the battering and 
carnage of Trafalgar twenty-six years later and 
the Luftwaffe’s bombs a hundred and eighty- 
two years after he flew his flag in her. She 
appears in the Navy List to this day as “ Victory 
—First Rate.” 








HETHER WE CELEBRATE THE bi- 

centenary of the birth of Thomas 

Rowlandson this July or next is a 
chronological detail: we need no excuse for 
recalling his existence. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bernard Falk, to whom all 
Rowlandsonians are much indebted, did dis- 
cover some hitherto unknown information 
about his birth-year and family origins. By 
consulting the Register of Royal Academy 
students, he ascertained that the artist was 
entered as a pupil on November 6th, 1772. 
When asked his age, Rowlandson stated that he 
was fifteen on the previous July 14th, in which 
case he must have been born in 1757, not 1756. 
The latter year was given in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine obituary article for June 1827, an 
article upon which all previous chroniclers had 
relied. 

It was F. G. Stephens? who remarked that 
“from 1774 to 1809 the ordinary Englishman 
and Englishwoman and all their belongings 
were drawn from life by Rowlandson with in- 
comparable industry and vigour. A wonderful 
picture! a wonderful people! ” This is abund- 
antly true. But why did Stephens stop at 1809 ? 
Rowlandson continued working till within a 
year or two of his death, on April 21st, 1827; 
and the drawings that he made during the 
Regency and after the accession of George IV 
are innumerable. When Stephens wrote, his 
reputation was still confined within the limits 
of caricature, although his contemporaries and 
some collectors throughout the nineteenth 
century were vaguely aware that he was far 
more than a hack political and social cartoonist 
and caricaturist of human foibles. Joseph Grego 
must have been one such; but even he entitled 
his immense, unwieldy, but valuable memoir 
and catalogue, Rowlandson, the Caricaturist 
(1880). It is only during the present century 
that a larger public have become conscious of 
the artist’s full powers. Several books on him 
have been published during the past thirty-five 
years, and many of his drawings, long hidden 
in private collections or forgotten in national 
museums, have come to light. Their reproduc- 
tion by modern methods, as distinct from the 


1 Thomas Rowlandson, His Life and Art, by 
Bernard Falk, Hutchinson & Co. Ltd. 

2 Thomas Rowlandson, the Humorist, by F. G. 
Stephens: The Portfolio, Vol. XXII, 1891. 
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often crude eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
prints, has had a salutary effect. 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in Old Jewry, 
the son of William Rowlandson, described as 
warehouseman, dealer and chapman, trading in 
woollen and silk fabrics. One may certainly 
assume that, even as a boy, his eye and hand 
responded to the gregarious humours and 
highly picturesque background of eighteenth- 
century London; and by the time that he 
went to Dr. Barvis’s school in Soho Square he 
was probably far more of an artist than he was 
ever likely to become a scholar. His first step 
up the ladder of artistic fame was to join the 
Royal Academy Schools, then newly opened in 
Somerset House. Founded in 1768, the 
Academy reflected the rapid development, 
during the last fifty years, of a national school 
of painting; and Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Richard Wilson and Paul Sandby were now 




















** One of the artist’s masterpieces”’; The Fight between RICHARD HUMPHREYS and 
SAMUEL MARTIN at Newmarket, May 3rd, 1786 


among its most important members. Portrait 
and landscape painting were at their best. But, 
although Rowlandson exhibited at least five 
portraits at the Academy between 1778 and 
1781, it is doubtful whether he ever intended to 
become a portrait painter. Since oil-paintings 
by him are almost non-existent, these portraits 
were probably in pencil or in pen and wash, 
like the study of his friend, George Morland, 
now in the British Museum, and the sketch of 
George IV, formerly in the Leslie Wright 
collection. But that he became an excellent 
figure-draughtsman is proved by contemporary 
criticisms. 

Then, in 1784, Rowlandson sprang into fame 
with his drawing of Vauxhall Gardens; and he 
repeated that success, in 1786, with two works 
entitled “‘ An English Review ” and “ A French 
Review.” There is nothing grotesque about 
any of these works, although the artist’s sense 





of humour is very evident. The publication of 
the “‘ Vauxhall Gardens ” as a coloured print 
increased his popularity; and henceforward he 
and the print-sellers worked in close collabora- 
tion. As early as 1784 we find him getting into 
his stride as a political cartoonist. “ He 
lavished his satire on both sides,” writes Grego, 
“ alternatively . . . espousing and ridiculing the 
same section, Whig or Tory, Ministerialist or 


_ Opposition ” ; and since Hogarth’s day, as Mrs. 


Dorothy George has already pointed out in 
these columns,’ the English print had become a 
formidable weapon of propaganda. Some of 
Rowlandson’s first political squibs were fired 
at Fox and the Duchess of Devonshire, who 
supported the Whig cause in the Westminster 
Election of 1784. In a print entitled “ Wit’s 
Last Stake, or the Cobbling Voter and Abject 


’ The Cartoon in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Dorothy George. History Today, September 1954. 


By courtesy ofMessrs. Frank T. Sabin 
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By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass 


** Classical grace and a porcine Prince”; MRS. FITZHERBERT. and the PRINCE OF WALES, 
about 1786 


Canvasser,” the Duchess is seen bribing a 
cobbler’s wife to secure the cobbler’s vote. 
Another effective political cartoon is “ The 
Propagation of a Truth,” which shows members 
of the Tory Ministry thrown into a state of 
panic by the possibility that George III’s illness 
in 1789 would precipitate the fall of the govern- 
ment. It was generally believed that Fox and 
the Whigs would come into power; but an un- 
expected improvement in the King’s health 
saved the Tory situation. The action of the 
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figures and the remarks they make are typical 
of Rowlandson’s verbal and linear brevity. 
Nor were the Government and Opposition 
the only public figures caricatured. Rowlandson 
was no respecter of persons; and his’ cari- 
catures of royalties, especially the Prince of 
Wales, are astounding in their coarseness. 
Thus, with what savage delight he depicted a 
positively porcine Prince, side by side with the 
classical grace and charm of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
a drawing done at the time of the Prince’s 








secret marriage. Two or three years later, in 
1788, he was to publish a sketch of a much 
heavier Mrs. Fitzherbert tumbling on to His 
Royal Highness, as their carriage upset at 
Turnham Green, an incident that actually 
occurred. Nothing could be more expressive of 
the arrogance and unpopularity of the Prince’s 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, than the 
caricature entitled “‘ Blood Royal.” Then there 
are the satires (1809) that deal with the relation- 
ship of the Duke of York and Mary Anne 
Clarke. Royal indiscretions found Rowlandson 
ever on the alert; but whatever his august 
victims thought of these attacks, no royal 
complaint, as far as I am aware, has been 
recorded. 

I mention these satires, political, royal, 
social, patriotic—many were directed against 
Napoleon—because they were a large part of 
Rowlandson’s professional livelihood. They 
form, nevertheless, but a fraction, and that the 


least worthy, of the artist’s work, remaining 
incidental to the vast and comprehensive book 
of life that he illuminated with so facile, yet so 
accurate, a pen for upwards of half a century. 
As we study his best work, we are struck not 
only by its originality but by its variety of 
subject-matter and by his inexhaustible powers 
of graphic description. There was little, indeed, 
that Rowlandson could not draw, and did not 
draw uncommonly well. I can think of no 
draughtsman, before or since, who covered 
such a wide field of interest. Not until we try to 
categorize his subjects do we grasp his supreme 
versatility. “‘ Vauxhall Gardens,” already men- 
tioned, is perhaps his best-known social docu- 
ment. Here we see a crowd of figures parading 
under the trees, while Mrs. Weichsel, the singer, 
entertains them. Among the personages in the 
foreground are the Prince of Wales and Perdita 
Robinson, Bate Dudley and James Perry, re- 
spectively editors of the Morning Post and 





Private Collection 


The Sirens ; reputed to be the DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE and LADY DUNCANNON 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


** Inexhaustible powers of graphic description’; Gambling Scene in St. fJames’s Street 


Morning Chronicle, the Duchess of Devonshire Harbour ” and “ Launch of H.M.S. Nelson.” 
and her sister, Lady Duncannon, and Captain The intricacies of hull, masts and rigging are 
Topham, genteel scandal-monger of the World. carefully observed and rendered in sensitive 
In the ground-floor supper-box, to the left, lines. Some of Rowlandson’s ships can bear 
appear Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Boswell and comparison with those of famous contemporary 
Goldsmith. marine artists. 

To the same period belongs the celebrated As for architecture, whether his subject be 
“Box Lobby Loungers,” a promenade at a a building or a bridge, a University college, a 
theatre, incorporating witty characterizations neo-classical temple, he “‘ describes ” it with no 
of notorious men and women about town. The _little aesthetic truth; and particularly fine are 
artist revelled in the antics of humanity at play; his drawings of Hampton Court Palace and of 
and his drawings of pleasure-gardens and festive | Ham House, where Lord Dysart is shown enter- 
occasions would fill an entire volume. Fair- taining a crowd of tenants. Equally delightful 
grounds were irresistible to him, whether the _ are his studies of the old wooden bridge at 
public is making merry as at Greenwich and Hampton and of Richmond Bridge, the latter 
Brook Green, or intent on business as at Smith- _ still happily with us. Among foreign scenes 
field Market. When Rowlandson’s subject was _ that he portrayed, one thinks of a superb draw- 
the animal-world, few artists could draw horses ing of the “ Place de Meir,” Antwerp, now in 
and cows with greater assurance. See, for the Victoria and Albert Museum. Rowland- 
example, the admirably drawn horses in the son’s life, we must not forget, coincided with 
picture entitled “ Travellers at the Door of a __ the rise of the English topographical school. 
Mansion,” in the Royal Library at Windsor. He was one of the first to master the new idea 
Next, there is his comprehensive survey of the — of recording places in water-colours. Many of 
ships and harbours that our ancestors knew— _ the water-colourists of his time were known to 
including “ Blackwall Docks,” “ Portsmouth him; and he put his heart into a drawing, 
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published in the Microcosm of London, that 
illustrates the opening of an exhibition of the 
Society of Water-Colour Painters. Rowland- 
son’s handling of pure landscape often brings 
out a hidden vein of poetry. The many draw- 
ings he executed in Cornwall, when he was the 
guest of his banker-friend, Mathew Michell, at 
Hengar, reveal this aspect of his genius. I refer 
particularly to “St. Cue, Cornwall,” “ Oke- 
hampton Castle” and “ Bridge Crossing the 
Okemont River.” The antiquarian sentiment 
and atmospheric unity of these scenes put Row- 
landson among the most accomplished land- 
scapists of the period. But there are scores of 
others, such as “ The Road to Llangollen,” 
“Fishing Scene,” “ View in Cornwall”; and 
I would call attention to the artist’s handling of 
trees, than which there is no more difficult 
theme, especially in his style of reed-pen and 
tints. As regards his colour-effects, he is 
second to none for a natural gift of juxtaposing 


subtle and exquisite tints; but to appreciate 
his use of colour one must study originals that 
have been kept away from the light, and ignore 
cheap and vulgar prints turned out as pot- 
boilers. 

The topographical and social touch com- 
bined also appears in his representation of old 
taverns and eating-houses, both in London and 
in the country. The comic element is there, of 
course, in the motley collection of thin or cor- 
pulent travellers, pretty and not so pretty 
women, ostlers, coaches, horses, all bustling 
with life against their authentic background. 
Here “‘ The White Hart Inn, Windsor,” “The 
Swan, Nottingham,” “ The Bell, Hertford,” 
“The Elephant and Castle, Newington,” and 
“ The Star, Bodmin,” are five excellent draw- 
ings that come to mind. It is at once amusing 
and historically instructive to visit, in Row- 
landson’s company, some Regency coffee-house 
full of inelegant and phlegmatic English 





By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
“* Intricacies of hull, masts and rigging ’’; Portsmouth Harbour 
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A Shipping Scene 


customers, and then contrast this interior with 
that of a French coffee-house, where the crowd 
is instinct with Gallic grace and affectation. 
While the human figures amuse us, furniture, 
fittings, mirrors and ceiling-decorations are true 
in every detail. “‘ The Reception,” a sketch in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is an 
impression of a typical Regency drawing-room 
—fireplace, pictures on the walls, the neo- 
Classic chairs and incidental knick-knacks. 
“The Squire’s Kitchen,” also in the Metro- 
politan, is a no less revealing and entertaining 
document. We see a vast dresser, hams sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and the squire and his 
family at table, attended by their household 
retainers. 

“In Thomas Rowlandson,” writes Mr. F. 
Gordon Roe, “‘ we have not only a great genius, 
but one of the greatest democrats of art ”; and 
Rowlandson’s democratic sympathy with the 
mass of the people constantly reappears 
throughout his life-work. Despite poverty, 
disease and lack of parliamentary representa- 
tion, the English lower classes, between 1750 


’ 
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and 1830, certainly managed to enjoy life. 
Rowlandson is at his best in his impressions of 
popular sports and pastimes, of racing, boxing, 
hunting, dog-fighting and cock-fighting. “‘ The 
Road to Epsom” in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, with its interminable procession of 
men and women, in wagons and on foot, going 
to the Derby, “ Brighton Races” and “ Pre- 
paring to Start,” are three particularly import- 
ant works. I have seen various good boxing 
drawings but only lately encountered the finest. 
“ The Fight between Richard Humphreys and 
Samuel Martin on a Stage at Newmarket, May 
3rd, 1786” (reproduced by permission of 
Messrs. Sabin), is among the artist’s master- 
pieces. To his drawings of outdoor pastimes 
must be added his extremely numerous thea- 
trical and ballroom scenes, besides his pictures 
of gambling, a diversion in which he himself 
was all too frequently involved. 

A category of works certain to banish him 
from the favour of the mid-Victorian public 
were those semi-erotic productions which the 
public of his time found irresistible. Where 
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such a mood is expressed with natural human 
gaiety, as in the drawing entitled “ A Milksop,” 
one would have to be woefully inhibited to 
consider the result indecent. A print that 
particularly incurred Victorian censure is “ Ex- 
hibition ‘ Stare-Case,’ Somerset House.” The 
stair-case, designed by Sir William Chambers, 
was regarded as dangerously steep; and Row- 
landson imagined an accident in which a 
number of women are falling helter-skelter 
from top to bottom, involuntarily displaying a 
variety of contours. The composition is 
ingenious, and the confused action of the falling 
figures dramatic rather than suggestive. We 
are impressed alike by the artist’s knowledge of 
form and movement and by his calligraphic 
integrity. Rowlandson, however, left many 
drawings of a very much less acceptable kind. 

Yet he could be tender when he felt dis- 
posed; and it is this gift that makes his sketches 
of young women so attractive, witness the 
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sketch of his sister, Mrs. Howitt, standing 
against a tree background, which has all the 
charm of the eighteenth-century feminine por- 
trait, and the delicate study of Miss Betsy 
Winter, Rowlandson’s friend and housekeeper 
for many years.- With what grace has he drawn 
“The Sirens,” reputed to be the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Lady Duncannon! Then 
there are such portrait-sketches as Miss Baker, 
in the A. E. W. Wheeler Collection, and “A 
Lovely Young Creature,” in the British 
Museum. How refined are the two women in 
the drawing known as “ Boxes at Covent 
Garden,” albeit surrounded with predatory 
masculine attention ! 

I have classified some of Rowlandson’s 
subjects and mentioned a few of his best in- 
dividual drawings; but we have yet to consider 
his vast achievement as an illustrator of books. 
Mr. Bernard Falk has listed no fewer than a 
hundred and twelve book items in which 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
“* The topographical and social touch combined”; White Hart Inn, Windsor 








By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


“ A mood expressed with natural gaiety””; A Milksop 


Rowlandson’s work appears. I have only space 
to note a few well-known examples. “‘ The Three 
Tours of Dr. Syntax,” a best-seller in its day, 
contained eighty of his illustrations; The 
Caricature Magazine, which ran from 1806 to 
1821, printed three hundred and eighty-six 
plates designed and engraved by Rowlandson. 
For “‘ The English Dance of Death,” the artist 
designed and engraved seventy-four plates; 
while the three volumes, entitled ““ The Micro- 
cosm of London, or London in Miniature,” 
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1808-10 comprise 104 plates, Rowlandson 
providing the figures and A. C. Pugin the 
architectural backgrounds. Rowlandson him- 
self could easily have supplied both, but fell in 
with an arrangement made by Rudolph 
Ackermann, the publisher. Another important 
work is “ The Loyal Volunteers of London and 
Environs,” with 89 colour-plates to Rowland- 
son’s credit. In certain items, the artist etched 
the plates from designs by other artists, such as 
Bunbury, Woodward, and J. Green. Mr. 











Edward C. Wolf has devoted a whole book to 
his illustrations of Fielding, Smollett, Gold- 
smith and Sterne. 

But the time has come to speak of his 
influences. Among these, I submit the first 
and most powerful was Hogarth. The younger 
Londoner must have pored long and profitably 
on “A Harlot’s Progress,” “A Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” “ Marriage a la Mode,” “ Industry and 
Idleness,” as well as on Hogarth’s satirical por- 
traits of individual figures. When we compare 
Rowlandson’s “‘ We Three Loggerheads Be,” 
in the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, with “ The Laughing Audience” by 
Hogarth, the affinity is obvious; and in his por- 
trayal of crowds and urban settings Rowlandson 
was also indebted to his immediate forerunner, 
But there the analogy ends. Hogarth was a 
moralist, Rowlandson the “ reporter” rather 
than the “‘ leader-writer ”; and I fail to detect 
in any of his works that sense of moral indigna- 
tion which inspired Hogarth’s celebrated prints. 

Whether the artist studied at one of the Paris 
art schools has not been established. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine memoirist says that he 
did; but he certainly visited Paris on several 
occasions and was no doubt impressed by the 
grace of the French contemporary style. His 
journeys to Holland would have brought him 
into touch with the works of Breughel, Teniers, 
Jan Steen and Ostade; and all his life he kept a 
reference library of etchings and engravings. 
Gainsborough’s portraits must have delighted 
him, as the drawing of his sister-in-law proves. 
He also looked carefully at Gainsborough’s 
poetic transcripts from nature, as well as at the 
work of Paul Sandby, Joseph Farington, 
Francis Wheatley and George Morland. In 
fact, one of his earliest books contains thirty- 
four plates in imitation of works by contem- 
poraries, who interested him from a technical 
point of view. He could assimilate any style 
of drawing; but there his indebtedness ends, 
for he was never a plagiarist. 

As to the man himself, so little direct bio- 
graphical material has come down to us that we 
must perforce construct our own image. But, 
so far as his appearance is concerned, the por- 
traits by J. R. Smith and John Jackson, showing 
Rowlandson in the prime of life and old age 
respectively, together with the artist’s self- 
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portraits, reveal a tall handsome Englishman, 
robust in health and confident in manner. We 
can believe the gossip of his period, which des- 
cribes him as fond of women and wine, devoted 
to his art, and, although conscious of his gifts, 
not in any way conceited about them. All his 
life he remained independent of artistic cliques 
and coteries. A great spender of money when 
he had it, he was a lover of convivial society and 
a self-confessed gambler. ‘“‘ He was known in 
London at many of the fashionable gaming- 
houses,” states a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, “ alternately won and lost without 
emotion ” and “ frequently played throughout 
a night and the next day.” But “ he was scrupu- 
lously upright in all his pecuniary transactions 
and ever avoided getting into debt.” 

Chief among Rowlandson’s friends were 
J. R. Smith, one of the greatest English mezzo- 
tinters, and George Morland. Other associates 
included Henry Wigstead, Bow Street magis- 
trate and amateur artist, who sometimes gave 
him an idea for a drawing: G. M. Woodward, 
H. W. Bunbury, Samuel Howitt, all artists 
whose works have not been forgotten: James 
Gillray, most mordant of satirists: Mathew 
Michell, the banker-connoisseur: W. H. Pyne, 
water-colourist and author-journalist: Henry 
Angelo Junior, the celebrated fencing-master: 
and John Wolcot, who wrote under the pseu- 
donym “ Peter Pindar.” But probably Row- 
landson’s best friend from the practical point 
of view was: Rudolph Ackermann, the enter- 
prising publisher. Jack Bannister, the eminent 
comedian, completed a gifted, pleasure-loving 
group of men. 

Can we believe the biographer of 1827 when 
he asserts that, for many years, the artist was 
too idle to seek new employment ? Is it credible 
that he was ever a “ lazy Tom-fool English- 
man,” as he has been dubbed, when we con- 
sider the stupendous amount of work that he 
did ? His drawings and etchings must have 
run into many thousands; and a large percen- 
tage were elaborate themes. A number of 
sketch-books survive, showing the artist’s en- 
thusiasm for such serious studies as comparative 
anatomy and classical figures and ornament. 
Rowlandson’s output does not accord with 
dissolute, lazy and irresponsible habits. Like 
many artists, he had his bad times and may even 








have suffered “ extreme destitution ” between 
1793 and 1795, when he inhabited a dismal 
basement at No.2 Robert Street, Adelphi. 
There may have been, at that time, some drastic 
change of fortune or failure of incentive. The 
paucity of prints that Grego was able to dis- 
cover for those years is perhaps significant; but 
it is equally possible that he may have been 
wandering about the country, or abroad, 
doing some of his admirable but undated 
landscapes. 

In default of more definite biographical 
material, the outlines of his life must be 
deduced from the gossip of his friends, the 
records of his work and travels, his aunt’s Will, 
by which Rowlandson benefited to the extent 
of about £2,000, and from his own Will, in 
which he bequeathed the whole of his estate 
to “ Miss Betsy Winter, of West Wycombe, 
spinster, now residing with me.” Probate was 
sworn at under £3,000; and this sum, and the 
fact that the Will was made in 1818, when 
Rowlandson had still nine years to live, suggest 
that the artist’s gambling habits were not in- 





corrigible, as J. R. Smith would have us think! 
During the last twenty years of his life he must 
have achieved some sort of security, thanks to 
Ackermann’s patronage; and if, before that 
period, he had ever tasted “ extreme destitu- 
tion,” it can only have been because his 
expenses exceeded the considerable sums of 
money he earned. Rowlandson died on April 
21st, 1827, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Today, one 
hundred and twenty-nine years after his death, 
a fine Rowlandson drawing always creates 
sensation in the auction-room. The highest 
recorded price is {£2,730—for the famous 
“Vauxhall Gardens,” sold at Christie’s on 
July 27th, 1945. 

‘John Bannister warned Rowlandson about his 
gambling habits. J. R. Smith, who was present, 
remarked, “‘ You may spare your sympathy and 
advice,” “‘ for that Tom Rowlandson was, is and ever 


will be incurable.”” Memoirs of John Bannister by 
John Adolphus. 


(The Author wishes to thank the Directors of 
Museums and private owners for permission to repro- 
duce the drawings that illustrate this article.) 
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Rowlandson as landscapist: Okehampton Castle 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NORMANS IN SICILY 
SIR, 
Mr. Keller in his interesting article [April issue] 
mentioned that Moslem, Latin and Greek elements 
were all present in the culture of Sicily, and he 


mentioned also the part played by the Kings in’ 


attracting scholars. This deserves amplification, for 
Southern Italy and Sicily, with Spain, were the points 
of contact between the West and the Greek and 
Arabic traditions. This was reflected in the trans- 
lations by which ancient science passed to Christen- 
dom, and although less productive than Spain, the 
writers in Sicily were of considerable significance. 
It has been said that the conditions in the Norman 
Kingdom were more favourable for the translators 
than those in Spain. 

Eminent translators associated with the Sicilies 
included Constantine the African (1017-1087) who, 
it seems, became secretary to Robert Guiscard after 
the latter’s conquest of Salerno, and who made trans- 
jations from Arabic into Latin. A translation from 
the Greek is attributed to Alphanus, Archbishop of 
Salerno, whilst a Sicilian admiral, Eugenius of 
Palermo, translated the Optics of Ptolemy (1150). 
The famous Almagest of Ptolemy was also trans- 
lated in Sicily in 1163, from Greek, but had little 
influence. Indeed, translations directly from the 
Greek, as against those via Arabic, were a significant 
contribution from the _ Sicilies. One writer, 
Burgundio, translated from Greek and Arabic. 

Famous visitors to the Sicilies from the West 
included Adelard of Bath (c. 1090-1150) and, later, 
Michael the Scot (died c. 1235). Adelard introduced 
the so-called Arabic (really Hindu) numerals and 
the work of Euclid to the West. Michael the Scot was 
a rather fabulous character, at least by repute an 
astrologer, who died whilst still in the service of 
Frederick II. His writings included translations of 
Aristotle’s biological works and of an early attack 
on Ptolemaic cosmology, and their significance was 
considerable. 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. S. GREEN, 
Calne, Wilts. 


. ENGLISH MERCENARIES 
IR, 
_ With reference to Mr. Chamberlin’s very interest- 
ing article on the “‘ English ” mercenaries in four- 
teenth-century Italy, is there any record of the use 
of the long-bow by Hawkwood’s soldiery or by other 
bands in the Italian wars ? It would seem that if this 
weapon had been extensively employed beyond the 
Alps, the history of warfare in Italy might have been 
different ; solid masses of pikemen, in particular, 
might have been less useful. If archers of the English 
type do not in fact appear in Italian warfare, does not 
this suggest further, as Mr. Chamberlin implies, that 
the “ English ” element in the bands known by that 
name was not overwhelmingly strong ? What the 
archers of Poitiers would have done to the knights 
depicted by Uccello hardly bears thinking about. 
Can Mr. Chamberlin tell us whether the long-bow is 
recorded in Italy ? 
Yours, etc., 
J. G. A. Pocock, 
St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 
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Mr. E. R. Chamberlin writes: 

In the contracts of employment drawn up for the 
engagement of mercenaries a distinction is usually 
made between arcieri (archers) and balestrieri (cross- 
bowmen); the former definitely includes the long- 
bowman as well as the mounted Hungarian-type 
archers. Hawkwood did not neglect the use of the 
long-bow, for at Castagnaro alone he employed 600, 
using the tactics of Poitiers. Proficiency in its use, 
however, required years of practice and such pro- 
ficiency could not have been acquired by the native 
or other foreign mercenaries during the relatively 
short time of English influence in Italy. Therefore, 
its use remaining in English hands, it could not have 
been used against the same English who adopted the 
** porcupine ” formation. On the occasions, such as 
Castagnaro, when the long-bow was massed, its 
effect was formidable but, generally speaking, the 
bowmen were spread out too thinly among the various 
bands to have any real effect. There is none more 
innately conservative than the military man. Ten and 
fifty-five years respectively separate Poitiers and 
Agincourt from Crecy yet on each occasion the 
French were demolished by substantially the same 
weapon and tactics. So, in Italy, though the 
superiority of the long-bow must have been obvious, 
its use remained solely in the hands of a naturally 
diminishing group, and when the group disappeared 
the weapon did likewise. 


is THE LONG-BOW 
IR, 

In his interesting article on The Long-bow as a 
decisive weapon Mr. T. H. McGuffie writes—‘‘ But 
all the eloquence of Latimer and Ascham could not 
make bowmen play anything except a subordinate 
part in sixteenth-century warfare.” I suggest that a 
study of what Latimer actually said will show that 
he was not trying to make bowmen play any part in 
warfare at all, but that he was trying to encourage 
archery as a healthy exercise, a kind of sixteenth- 
century muscular Christianity. These are Latimer’s 
words on the subject from his sermon before Edward 
VI on April 12th, 1549. I quote from the 1844 
edition of his sermons. 

** Men in England, in times past, when they would 
exercise themselves (for we must needs have some 
recreation, our bodies cannot endure without some 
exercise), they were wont to go abroad in the fields a 
shooting: but now it is turned into glossing, gulling 
and whoring within the house.” 

Latimer speaks of archery in words which suggest 
that he regards its military value as something 
belonging to the past. ‘ The art of shooting hath 
been in times past much esteemed in this realm: it is 
a gift of God that he hath given us to excel all other 
nations withal: it hath been God’s instrument 
whereby he hath given us many victories against our 
enemies: but now we have taken up a whoring in 
towns, instead of shooting in the fields.”” Latimer 
continues with his well-known description of how 
his father had taught him to shoot, and he ends with 
the words—‘“‘ It is a goodly art, a wholesome kind 
of exercise, and much commended in physic.” 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL R. BouQqueT, 
Bampton, Devonshire. 


(continued on page 495) 








N AUGUST OF THE YEAR 1532 Archbishop 

Warham died, and Henry VIII nominated 

as his successor Master Thomas Cranmer, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Behind 
that high appointment lay a tale of tortuous 
intrigue; before the new Archbishop there 
stretched a Primacy covering twenty-three 
crucial years in English history. 

Thomas Cranmer was born in 1489, at 
Aslacton in Nottinghamshire. He was a gentle- 
man by birth and, in spite of an excessive 
timidity in his youth, he won for himself the 
reputation of being an intrepid horseman. At 
Cambridge he distinguished himself, first by 
gaining a Fellowship at his own College and 
then by forfeiting it through an injudicious 
marriage. A year later, however, his wife died 
—she was related to the landlady of the Dolphin 
Tavern—and Cranmer was restored to his 
Fellowship. He was ordained, and as Lecturer 
and Examiner in Divinity he settled down to 
what might have been, in other circumstances, 
a long and peaceful academic career. But 
Cranmer was destined to be drawn into the 
murky business of the King’s attempt to have 
his marriage to Katharine of Aragon declared 
null and void. Negotiations with the Pope 
finally broke down in October 1529, and 
Wolsey, who had been entrusted with the 
handling of them, was disgraced. 

A few months earlier, when the King was 
visiting Waltham Abbey in Essex, two of his 
entourage, Bishops Gardiner and Fox, were 
billeted at the house of a Mr. Cressey, to whose 
young son Thomas Cranmer was acting as 
tutor for the vacation. It was a fateful meeting. 
At supper the talk turned on the King’s matri- 
monial troubles and the likelihood of the Pope’s 
refusing to grant a decree of nullity. This 
already seemed a foregone conclusion, for 
Clement VII was hardly a free agent. He was 
virtually the prisoner of the Emperor Charles 
V, whose forces had recently occupied Rome, 
and Charles was Queen Katharine’s nephew. 
It was more than the Pope dared do to deprive 
the Emperor’s aunt of her position as wife 
and Queen. 

Considering this deadlock, Cranmer sug- 
gested that “ the King’s matter ” might suitably 
be put to the Universities for their opinion, a 
suggestion which was at once passed on to the 
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By H. A. L. RICE 


THO 


Twenty-three crucial years in 
English history were covered by 
the arch-episcopate of Thomas 
Cranmer, whose most enduring 
monument is the English Book of 
Common Prayer. 


King. Henry was delighted; he instructed 
Cranmer to prepare a brief on the subject and 
appointed him chaplain to the Earl of Wiltshire, 
father of Anne Boleyn. The Universities, as it 
turned out, proved reluctant to reach a finding 
satisfactory to the King. It was only after much 
oblique threatening and packing of com- 
mittees that they could be induced to do so. 
Meanwhile, Cranmer had gone abroad with 
the Earl of Wiltshire and took the opportunity 
of putting the King’s case before various foreign 
universities, and even of pleading it before the 
Pope in person. He also made important con- 
tacts with some of the German princes who had 
embraced Lutheranism, and with several lead- 
ing Lutheran divines. One of these was Dr. 
Andreas Osiander, pastor of St. Laurence’s 
church at Nuremberg, with whose niec 
Cranmer fell in love and married. 

This, of course, was open defiance of Church 
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law and it indicates the direction in which 
Cranmer’s attitude to ecclesiastical discipline 
and authority was moving. For a priest—or a 
Cardinal, such as Wolsey—to take a mistress 
might be winked at; to contract a formal mar- 
riage was to fly “‘ the flag of ” open rebellion. It 
also came near to wrecking Henry’s personal 
plans, for when Warham died the King at once 
pressed for Cranmer to succeed him. A married 
priest was still an anomaly and a scandal, and 
the thought of a married Archbishop of Canter- 
bury roused violent objections both in England 
and in Rome. Henry found it necessary to 
apply all the pressure at his command to obtain 
from the Pope the requisite Bulls and dis- 
pensations. 

Cranmer had no desire to exchange the 
academic calm of Cambridge for the vortex 
of public affairs. He delayed his return from 
the Continent as long as he dared, hoping, 
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Portrait by G. Flicke 


CRANMER in middle age, 1546. 


possibly, that the King might change his mind 
or fail to obtain the Pope’s dispensation. It was 
the middle of February 1533, when he finally 
arrived back in England. A fortnight or so 
earlier Henry had been married to Anne 
Boleyn. Cranmer was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury on March 30th, 1533, and in the 
following May he pronounced Henry’s marriage 
to Katharine null and void. Five days later he 
declared the validity of the King’s marriage to 
Anne, and when the Princess Elizabeth was 
baptized on September roth the Archbishop 
was her god-father. 

Parliament, at the King’s bidding, now 
passed an Act of Succession formally acknow- 
ledging the legitimacy of whatever offspring 
might result from the new royal marriage. All 
persons of rank and consequence were required 
to take an Oath to maintain the Act’s provisions, 
and for declining to do so Sir Thomas More 








and Bishop Fisher of Rochester were sent to 
the Tower and condemned to death. It is to 
Cranmer’s credit that he made strenuous but 
unavailing efforts to save both men from the 
scaffold. He seems to have played little part in 
the Dissolution of the Religious Houses. There 
is no reason for assuming that he had any great 
love for monasticism as such, but there exists 
a letter of his to Thomas Cromwell in which 
he appears to be far from happy about the whole 
shameless business of dissolution and dis- 
possession, and the cynically hypocritical way 
in which the cause of true religion was invoked 
to justify it. At Canterbury he successfully 
resisted an attempt by the King’s Commis- 
sioners to reframe the regulations of the King’s 
Schcol so as virtually to exclude from it all but 
gentlemen’s sons. He even asserted that the 
children of poor parents were better endowed 
mentally than the sons of the gentry, and were 
generally more diligent in their studies—a 
sweeping and no doubt erroneous generaliza- 
tion, but one which shows Cranmer in an 
unexpected and interesting light. 


During the final decade of Henry’s reign 
Cranmer found himself increasingly caught up 
in the theological controversies of the time. 
His own sympathies tended towards doctrinal 
and liturgical reform, but the King and most 
of the bishops were strongly conservative in 
their theological thinking. Henry still treasured 
his Papally-bestowed title of Fidei Defensor and 
throughout his reign heretics continued to be 
burnt, while the ancient ceremonies and dogmas 
were endorsed by Royal Injunctions and 
Parliamentary statutes. Against such legisla- 
tion, deliberately aimed at opinions which he 
had come to hold with growing conviction, 
Cranmer contended earnestly in Parliament. 
At the first breath of the royal displeasure, 
however, he was invariably found ready to 
withdraw his opposition. This Erastian pli- 
ability must be regarded as a serious flaw in an 
otherwise not ignoble character, but his was 
essentially a mild, unassertive, scholarly dis- 
position, ill-equipped for the ruthless ways of 
Tudor ecclesiastical politics. His tragedy was 
that, admirably suited for a life of scholarly 
pursuits, he found himself flung into the surge 
of public affairs at one of the most disturbed 
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and controversial periods of English history, 
A Dunstan, a Langton or a Laud might have 
succeeded in riding the whirlwind and directing 
the storm; Cranmer could only bow before it 
and seek safety in submission. 

He should not, perhaps, be judged too 
harshly on this account. He was facing con- 
tinually a situation which was, to say the least, 
imponderable. No one knew for certain that 
what was lawful today might not be felonious 
tomorrow; that what was now condemned 
might not over-night receive the royal support. 
For those who stopped short of permitting 
conscience to pilot them to within the shadow 
of the scaffold, the situation called for no 
ordinary measure of manoeuvre and adapt- 
ability. Moreover, Cranmer may well have 
reflected that, while martyrs have their value in 
commending causes, a live Archbishop who 
believed in reform but knew how to bide his 
time was of more practical consequence than 
a dead one who had spoken out too boldly and 
too soon. 

For all that, Cranmer had his own brief 
encounters with the perils that played about all 
who held high office under a Tudor Sovereign. 
After the fall of Cromwell—for whose life 
Cranmer made another of his unavailing pleas 
—the Archbishop’s enemies made determined 
efforts to have him arraigned on charges of 
heresy. Only the personal intervention of the 
King saved him from the Tower and possibly 
the block. A Wolsey, a Thomas More, a 
Cromwell, might be left naked to their enemies; 
an erring wife could expect no royal mercy. 
But towards the man who had solved his matri- 
monial problem and guided him on the path 
towards independence of Rome Henry showed 
an unexpected and uncharacteristic gratitude 
and loyalty. 


We may consider it fortunate that he did, 
for in the decade that followed Cromwell’s fall 
Cranmer made his greatest contribution to the 
Church’s liturgical development, and in- 
cidentally to the development and enrichment 
of the national tongue. Ever since 1534 he had 
been pressing for an authorized translation of 
the Bible, and it was in no small part due to his 
influence that Coverdale’s “‘ Great Bible” of 
1539 was published and that in the following 
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year a copy of it was ordered, by Royal Injunc- 
tion, to be set up in every parish church. Since 
it contained a preface by the Archbishop, it was 
widely known as “ Cranmer’s Bible.” His 
other aim was to reform the service books—the 
Missal, the Breviary, the Manual and the rest— 
and translate them into the vernacular. Here he 
found himself frustrated by the King’s intense 
ecclesiastical conservatism, and progress in this 
direction was difficult and slow. He persevered, 
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Third Great Bible of Henry VIII, 1540. In the border, ascribed to Holbein, 
appear the King, Cranmer and Cromwell 


however, and was able to count upon a steadily 
increasing measure of support—clerical as well 
as lay. 

In 1542 Convocation agreed to an Order 
directing that Lessons from the New Testa- 
ment in English should be read at Mattins and 
Vespers every Sunday and Holy Day. Two 
years later, at the request of the King, Cranmer 
compiled a Litany in English, based upon the 
Sarum Latin Litany with additional borrowings 





from Lutheran and Eastern Orthodox sources. 
It is substantially that which appears in our 
present Prayer Book and represents Cranmer’s 
literary genius at its best. In 1548, after the 
death of Henry, came Injunctions ordering that 
the Epistle and Gospel at High Mass should be 
read in English and authorizing an “‘ Order of 
Communion ” (Invitation, Confession, Absolu- 
tion, etc.) to be used in the Latin Mass after the 
priest’s communion. The way was now pre- 
pared for a complete translation and simplifica- 
tion of all the Latin service books and for their 
compression into one volume. 

A committee of divines, with the Archbishop 
as Chairman, met frequently to consider pro- 
posals upon the drafting of which Cranmer 
had long been engaged. The result was that a 
Bill of Uniformity was passed by Parliament in 
January 1549, and received the Royal Assent 
in March. The Act required that “the Book 
of Common Prayer ” should come into general 
use by Whitsunday, June 9th, at the latest, and 
imposed severe penalties upon any of the 
clergy who refused to make use of it and upon 
any of the laity who spoke against it. As the 
official records of Convocation for this period 
perished in the Great Fire of 1666, it is impos- 
sible to say for certain whether the Book ever 
received the sanction of the Church’s own 
legislative body. This first English Prayer Book 
of 1549 professed to be, not so much an 
innovation in forms of service, as a return to 
what was believed to be the purer worship of 
the Primitive Church, so long overlaid with 
medieval corruptions and complications. It 
was essentially catholic in tone, and con- 
sequently was accepted—though perhaps reluc- 
tantly—by the more conservative-minded of 
the bishops, such as Gardiner, Heath, Bonner 
and Tunstall. It has, of course, passed through 
several subsequent revisions, but in its main 
substance the Book of 1549 was the Prayer 
Book as we know and use it today. 


During the brief reign of the boy King, 
Edward VI, the religious trend of the country 
was forced violently in a reforming direction 
and continental Protestant preachers poured 
into England. Most of them stayed at Lambeth 
as Cranmer’s guests, and exercised consider- 
able influence upon the development of his 





theological thinking. It was in no small part 
due to their urgings that a revision of the 
Prayer Book was undertaken in 1552 and that 
this version contained many changes of a 
Lutheran character. The Prayer Book of 1552, 
and the Forty-Two Articles put out a year 
later, probably represent Cranmer’s final doc- 
trinal position. He had gone far towards that 


of the Continental Reformers, but by no means 
all the way. He insisted stubbornly on main- 
taining the decencies of worship and upon a | 


moderate, “ half-way ” theological standpoint 
which must have exasperated the more radical 
of his reforming friends. His aim was always 
reform of abuses rather than religious revolu- 
tion, and his object was to pilot the Church of 
England firmly between the rival extremities of 
Rome and Geneva. 


The death, at 15, of Edward VI spelt disaster 
for Cranmer and all who supported the 
Reformation, as well as for the Duke of North- 
umberland and the other political careerists 
who had sought to profit themselves by it. 
Their frantic effort to prevent the accession of 
the Romanist Mary by persuading the dying 
boy to “ devise” his Crown to Northumber- 
land’s daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, could 


only have one result. Cranmer, bravely enough, . 


remained at his post, hoping desperately 
perhaps that some sort of co-existence might 
prove feasible between those who accepted the 
Prayer Book and those who were in loyalty 
bound to the Pope and the Latin Mass. 
Although for a time the two rites did exist 
side by side, Queen Mary was merely biding 
her time. She had neither forgotten nor for- 
given the man who had played so important a 
part in proclaiming the nullity of her mother’s 
marriage. In August 1553 Cranmer was placed 
under house arrest for his part in signing the 
document which “devised” the Crown to 
Lady Jane Grey. In September he was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of having 
spoken against the Latin Mass. A Bill of 
Attainder was then passed through Parliament 
involving his deprivation and degradation. In 
April of the following year “ the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” together with Ridley and the 
aged Bishop Latimer, was taken to Oxford to 
defend his theological views in open dispute 
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Lambeth House, 1647, by W. Hollar. 


tion. The result of the debate, of course, was 
never in doubt, and the three men were kept 
in prison until such time as it might be con- 
venient to try them for heresy. 

In the spring of 1555 a determined attempt 
was made to intimidate all who held “ heretical” 
opinions. Under the ancient statute De heretico 
comburendo Bishop Hooper was burned at the 
stake in his see city of Gloucester, Bishop 
Ferrar at St. David’s, and Rowland Taylor in 
his Suffolk parish of Hadleigh. Although 
Gardiner, recently restored to his bishopric of 
Winchester, and Tunstall, similarly restored to 
Durham, refused to take any part in the 
persecutions, Bonner in London was active in 
hunting out heretics, and during the next three 
years nearly three hundred persons were burned 
to death in his diocese alone. On October 16th, 
1555, Latimer and Ridley, after trial before 
Bishop White of Lincoln, lit their historic 
candle when they were burnt at the stake 
“upon the north side of the town (Oxford) in 
the ditch over against Balliol College.” 
Cranmer was taken to see them die. 

During the next few months he was sub- 
jected to continual pressure to abjure his theo- 
logical opinions, and at length he was prevailed 
upon to sign a document acknowledging the 
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Pope’s supreme authority. On February 14th, 
1556, he was taken to the cathedral church in 
Oxford and solemnly degraded of his archie- 
piscopal robes and insignia. He was attired in 
layman’s dress and returned to his prison. 
Two days later he declared his full acceptance 
of the doctrines of purgatory and transubstan- 
tiation, and abjured all the beliefs he had 
formerly professed of a Lutheran or Zwinglian 
nature. If he entertained any real hope that this 
volte face would save him, he was speedily dis- 
illusioned. His recantation was at once widely 
published, but only to discredit him in the public 
regard. The unhappy old man was induced to 
sign yet further and more abject submissions, 
accusing himself of responsibility for the 
heresies and schisms into which the country 
had fallen. This further self-abasement was 
likewise unavailing. On March 21st he was 
brought once more to St. Mary’s Church where 
a platform had been set up for him in front of 
the pulpit. It was the day before Passion 
Sunday. 

A silent throng filled the nave and side aisles 
as the Provost of Eton climbed the pulpit steps 
to address them. He explained why Cranmer 
must die. Notwithstanding his acceptance of 
the full Romanist faith, and in spite of the fact 
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CRANMER in old age: Portrait at Lambeth Palace 


that four Reforming bishops had already been 
burnt, Bishop Fisher was still insufficiently 
avenged. Only the death of the Archbishop 
could completely balance the account. Yet, 
since Cranmer had abjured his heresies and 
once more embraced the true faith, he could 
rest assured that masses would be said for his 


soul in all the churches of Oxford. Having 
thus bleakly comforted him, the Provost then 
called upon Cranmer publicly to proclaim his 
faith. With the tears streaming down, the 
Archbishop addressed the congregation. He 
began by invoking Divine forgiveness for all 
his sins, and went on to urge upon his hearers 
loyal obedience to the Throne and charity 
towards each other. As a statement of his faith 
he recited the Apostles’ Creed. 

“‘ And now,” he said, “ I come to the great 
thing which so much troubleth my conscience, 
more than anything that ever I did or said in 
my whole life.” 

The expectant congregation, the triumphant 
tribunal, waited for the solemn denunciation of 
his erstwhile Reforming opinions which must 
surely follow. What in fact came next electrified 
and confounded them. 

“IT renounce and refuse, as things written 
with my hand, contrary to the truth which I 
thought in my heart, and written for fear of 
death and to save my life, all bills and papers 
which I have written or signed with my own hand 
since my degradation. And forasmuch as my 
hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, 
my hand shall first be punished therefore; for 
when I come to the fire it shall first be burned.” 

He attempted to say more, to denounce the 
pretensions of the Pope, to re-assert his former 
denial of transubstantiation. But his outraged 
judges would allow him to speak no further. 
He was dragged from the platform and from 
St. Mary’s Church, to the spot near Balliol 
College where, only a few months before, he 
had seen Latimer and Ridley put to death. 
Here, before a vast concourse, he knelt in 
prayer and, after shaking hands with some of 
the bystanders, prepared himself for the stake. 
Then, in the words of an eye-witness, “ when 
the wood was kindled and the fire began to 
burn, he put his right hand into the flame saying 
* This hand hath offended.’” He was tied to 
the stake, the flaming faggots were piled around 
him, and “ as soon as the fire got up he was 
very soon dead, never stirring or crying all the 
while.” 

Thus, courageously, died Thomas Cranmer, 
a martyr to the beliefs which he had never in- 
wardly denied, for all his outward tergiversa- 
tions. In dying he achieved a nobility and 




















heroism difficult to detect as we contemplate 
his career as a whole. His subservience to 
Tudor despotism, his Erastian propensity for 
subordinating the spiritual to the secular, tend 
to dwarf him in comparison with some of his 
predecessors in the primatial see. Yet he was 
essentially a good man; irreproachable in his 
private life, devout and sincere in his religion, 
gentle and tolerant towards his fellow-men. 
He alone had interceded on behalf of Fisher, 
More and Cromwell, had pleaded for the monks 
of Sion, and had vainly opposed the rapacious 
Northumberland in his more outrageous plans 
of pillage and spoliation. And if at times he 
stretched his conscience almost to breaking- 
point in his desire to please and serve his King, 
it should ever be remembered to his credit that 
ultimately conscience triumphed over all. 





In theology he genuinely sought to return 
to a purer and more primitive faith, essentially 
orthodox yet purged of what he considered to 
be medieval accretions and abuses. He played 
no small part in laying the foundations of an 
Anglican theology and a doctrinal via media— 
foundations upon which Parker, Jewel, Hooker 
and the Caroline divines were afterwards able 
so notably to build. Yet it was not in the field 
of dogmatics that Cranmer achieved his 
supreme distinction. His priceless legacy to 
posterity is the Book of Common Prayer. It 
has justifiably been said that as a compiler of 
prayers in our flexible English tongue Cranmer 
stands in a class by himself, as surely as Shake- 
speare stands alone as a poet. Many have 
achieved a lasting fame on less worthy and 
enduring merits. 
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“* ... For as much as my hand offended . . . my hand shall first be punished therefore . . .”’: Cranmer’s 
execution, Oxford, March 21st, 1556. From the 1563 edition of “‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs” 











relationships of Byzantium with the 

western world were complicated by 
mutual suspicions and conflicting claims. 
Three Crusades, and a long procession of 
pilgrims and adventurers to the east, had not 
contributed to the growth of understanding 
between Greeks and Latins. The Crusaders 
who had with their own swords carved out 
principalities in Syria and Palestine were con- 
temptuous of the more realistic attitude of the 
Byzantines towards the infidel. Peaceful co- 
existence with the enemy, which might have 
been achieved by Byzantine diplomacy, was 
mere defeatism to the Crusaders ; and the recent 
victories of Saladin were attributed by the 
western world to the intrigues and treachery of 
the Byzantine Emperors. 

Byzantium itself was torn between a policy 
of isolationism and the necessity of securing 
allies in the west. The Norman invasions of 
Greece were supported by the German 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa; and his son, 
Henry VI, cherished ambitions for pursuing 
the Norman conquest to its logical conclusion, 
the destruction of Byzantium. In face of these 
threats, the Byzantine Emperors sought the 
friendship of Venice and the Papacy. The 
Popes were interested in uniting Christendom 
under Rome. Venice was interested in the 
commercial exploitation of the east. But the 
growing infiltration of western interests into 
Byzantium was fiercely resented by the isola- 
tionists. A wave of nationalist feeling resulted 
in a savage massacre of the Latins resident in 
Constantinople in 1182; and at a critical hour 
for the Empire the throne passed to a succession 
of incompetent rulers, prepared to curry favour 
with both Greeks and Latins to maintain their 
own position. The Emperor Isaac Angelos, 
who had won his crown by a revolution, was 
deposed and cast into prison with his son 
Alexios in 1195. His brother succeeded him as 
Alexios III; but his rule was no more en- 
lightened. The frontiers of the Empire were 
menaced on the east by the Turks, on the north 
by the Bulgars; while discontent and corrup- 
tion pervaded the capital and the provinces. 

Late in 1201 Isaac’s son Alexios Angelos 
escaped from prison and went to seek the help 
and counsel of his brother-in-law Philip of 


A T THE END OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY the 
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The Fourth 


Crusade 


and the 


Latin Empire 
of 


Constantinople 


One of the most discreditable episodes 
in the history of the West ts the 
Sack of Constantinople in 1204, when 
the leaders of the Fourth 
Crusade inflicted a savage punishment 

upon their Eastern brethren. 


By DONALD NICOL 


Swabia, King of Germany. The Fourth 
Crusade was then assembling at Venice. The 
Crusade had originally been planned and 
inspired by Pope Innocent III. But the zeal for 
crusading had diminished over the years. The 
Kings of England, France, and Germany were 
concerned with problems nearer home, and 
only one reigning monarch, Andrew of Hungary, 
responded to the call. For the rest, the army 
was composed of Knights and Barons whose 
motives were as varied as their nationalities. 
Their commander-in-chief was Boniface, 
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Byzantine Emperor c. 1200, probably ISAAC Il or ALEXIOS 111. Marble roundel 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection 


Marquis of Montferrat, elected at the eleventh 
hour after the sudden death of Thibaud of 
Champagne; and next in rank came Baldwin of 
Flanders and his brother Henry. It had been 
decided that their primary object should be 
Egypt, the conquest of which might facilitate 
the recovery of the Holy Land. That the expedi- 
tion might be turned instead into a “ Crusade 
against the Christians ” of the east was as yet 
unforeseen. 

A contract had been signed with Venice for 


the hire of transport-vessels. The Venetians 
were hard bargainers, but there was no alterna- 
tive. The overland route was too hazardous, 
and the Crusaders had practically no ships of 
their own. The fact that they were bent on the 
invasion of Egypt was unfortunate; for Venice 
was even then negotiating a valuable trade 
agreement with the Sultan. But the Venetians 
took a larger view of world affairs than the 
Franks and Flemings. Here was an army that 
needed ships. Whatever the outcome, Venice 
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** Private houses, monasteries, and churches were stripped of their wealth”; the Faucourt Reliquary 
consists of a twelfth-century Byzantine casket, looted by the Crusaders, framed in fourteenth-century 
French work 


could hope to profit; and there was always the 
chance that some alternative and more desirable 
objective would materialise. 

In these circumstances the arrival of the 
fugitive Alexios Angelos in Germany was an 
exciting event. For the Marquis of Montferrat, 
no less than for the Doge of Venice, it opened 
up new possibilities. Byzantium was of interest 
to both in different ways, and it might be well 
worth sounding the intentions of Alexios before 
leaving Europe. It was thus in many ways for- 
tunate that the Crusaders were still unable to 
raise the sum required for the hire of their ships. 
Nor did their leader encourage them to find 
the money. The Crusade must wait. In the 
meantime, they agreed to do a service for 
Venice, by way of part payment, in helping her 
to recover from the King of Hungary the 
Dalmatian port of Zara. The soldiers, who had 
been cooped up in the lagoons of Venice, 
enjoyed the sudden call to action: and Zara was 


stormed and captured in the winter of 1202. 
But their commander, Boniface, took no part 
in the operations. He was already negotiating 
the next move, and had made his way to 
Germany. 

As the preliminaries to the Crusade began to 
weave strange patterns of politics and diplo- 
macy, Pope Innocent III saw to his horror that 
arrangements were passing out of his hands. 
Boniface of Montferrat, never a true friend to 
the Papacy, was found to be scheming with 
Philip of Swabia, its sworn enemy, and with a 
schismatic Byzantine prince; and the whole 
Crusade had entrusted itself to the ships of that 
most unscrupulous of helmsmen, the Doge of 
Venice. Innocent’s fears were confirmed when 
news arrived of the sack of Zara. Venice, for 
her own ends, had turned the army of the Cross 
into a band of hired mercenaries, and set it to 
attack the territory of the only monarch who 
supported the Crusade. The Pope at once 
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excommunicated the whole expedition; but 
later, to give the Crusaders the benefit of the 
doubt, confined his anathema to the Venetians. 
Had he been party to the full mysteries of the 
plot that was being hatched he might have been 
more consistent. 

The diversion of the Crusade to Constan- 
tinople, which followed the capture of Zara, 
was clearly inspired by motives of greed rather 
than piety. The charge of “ pre-meditating ” 
that diversion can therefore best be laid on 
those who could most expect to profit from it, 
namely, the Doge of Venice, Boniface of Mont- 
ferrat, Philip of Swabia, and the young Alexios. 
To apportion the blame amongst these four is a 
delicate matter; for, as Dr. Runciman says, 
“there mever was a greater crime against 
humanity than the Fourth Crusade.” For 
Alexios it can at least be said that he never 
envisaged a permanent conquest of Byzantium 
by the Crusaders. His motives were limited and 
personal—to secure their opportune help for 
the recovery of his father’s crown and his own 
succession. That Boniface, Philip, and the 
Doge were all too ready to listen to his pro- 
posals did not apparently arouse his suspicions. 
As for them, although Alexios in his distress 
may have closed his eyes to the fact, all three 
had greater or lesser reasons to fancy them- 
selves as shareholders in the Byzantine Empire, 
or even (though it must have seemed a remote 
chance) as rulers of that Empire. 

Boniface had family connections with Byzan- 
tium. He was a brother-in-law of the dethroned 
Emperor Isaac, which alone was a valid excuse 
for intervening in the domestic affairs of the 
House of Angelos. But, as a reward for his 
intervention, he might not unreasonably 
demand a stake in a Byzantine province; and he 
can scarcely have been unmindful of the fact 
that his elder brother, by marrying a daughter 
of the Emperor Manuel, had received the title 
of “ King of Salonika.” Philip of Swabia like- 
wise had family reasons for laying Byzantium 
under obligation to the west. His wife was a 
daughter of Isaac Angelos. But he was also 
heir to the ambitions of his brother Henry VI 
and his father Frederick Barbarossa in the direc- 
tion of Byzantium and the east. Unluckily for 
him, his time and resources were taken up with 
his struggle against his rival Otto of Brunswick. 





But it was at his court that Boniface and 
Alexios were brought together, and became 
persuaded that they might be of service to each 
other. 

Lastly, the Doge, Enrico Dandolo. Many 
have doubted the ulterior motives of the 
German King or the Lombard Marquis; but 
few have tried to exonerate the Venetians. 
Whereas the motives of Boniface may have 
been muddled but hopeful, and those of Philip 
muddled but ambitious, those of the Doge were 
clear-cut and calculated. Throughout the story 
of the Fourth Crusade, and even of the Latin 
Empire, the Venetians stand out at worst as the 
villains of the piece, at best as the only realists 
in a fog of jealousies, ambitions, and mis- 
directed ideals. The interests of Venice were 
connected with Byzantium not by the ties of 
family but by the hard facts of commerce. For 
over a century her merchants had enjoyed 
special privileges of free trade in Constantinople 
and the ports of the Byzantine Empire, and had 
established almost a monopoly of merchant- 
shipping in the Levant. Such had been the 
price of Venetian support against the western 
enemies of Byzantium. Sporadic efforts were 
made by the Emperors to weaken this strangle- 
hold on their trade, and similar concessions 
were granted to the rival merchants of Pisa and 
Genoa. But such measures only increased the 
mistrust and whetted the appetite of Venice. 
The Doge could add to these reasons of state 
his own private grievance against the crafty 
Greeks. Thirty years before, he had been sent on 
a mission to Constantinople at a time when 
anti-western feeling was running high. He had 
been thrown into prison and treacherously 
blinded; and the outrage produced in him a 
deep hatred of Byzantium. By taking up arms 
in the cause of the dishonoured Emperor private 
wrongs might be avenged, and the Venetian 
monopoly of Levantine trade-routes confirmed 
to the detriment of Pisans and Genoese, no less 
than Byzantines. 

The negotiations of Boniface in Germany 
prepared the ground, and he retired to the 
winter quarters of the Crusade at Zara to confer 
with the Doge. The bargain was sealed soon 
afterwards, when Alexios himself arrived at 
Zara, speeded by an escort from Philip of 
Swabia. In return for the Crusaders’ help to- 








wards the recovery of Constantinople, Alexios 
promised to pay the sum that they still owed to 
the Venetians, and then to send them on their 
way to Egypt with ample supplies, reinforced 
by a Byzantine army. As a more permanent 
reward, he would ensure that the Orthodox 
Church should acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome. These were rash promises for the 
refugee son of a deposed Emperor. But Boni- 
face had already persuaded himself that the 
cause would be just and possibly expedient 
and convinced the Doge that it would be 
expedient and perhaps extremely profitable. 

Thus in the spring of 1203 the Fourth 
Crusade, accompanied by the Doge of Venice, 
set sail for the restoration of the lawful Byzan- 
tine Emperor. The majority of the Crusaders 
doubtless still saw Egypt as their ultimate 
objective. But they were ready to believe that 
Constantinople was not much out of their way 
if there were good reasons for going there. For 
most of them Constantinople, Cairo, or 
Jerusalem must have seemed equally remote; 
and they had, in any case, the convenient excuse 
that the Byzantines were traitors to the Holy 
War. Nevertheless, few can have imagined 
that they would settle down to the establish- 
ment of a Kingdom and Principalities in the 
Balkans on the lines of those already set up in 
Syria and Palestine. 

The Pope regarded this second diversion of 
his Crusade as deplorable. But the Venetians 
clearly had the Crusaders at their mercy; and 
in the last resort their activities at Constan- 
tinople, which had apparently no objective 
beyond the settlement of a dynastic dispute, 
might strengthen the power of the Church by 
promoting the long-lost union of Christendom. 
Innocent hoped for the best but feared the worst. 

It was with the acquiescence, then, if not 
the blessing of the Pope that the Crusaders 
arrived at Constantinople in June 1203, bring- 
ing with them the prince Alexios. It had been 
his boast that the city gates would be flung open 
on his approach and that the usurper, Alexios 
III, would simply fade away. But the usurper 
remained, safe behind the walls which had 
defied many an assault, and no reception com- 
mittee came out to welcome the returning 
prince. An attack was therefore launched by 
land and sea. The defenders did their duty 
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more out of habit than reason, and were at first 
effective. But the hero of the hour was Dandolo, 
the Doge. Blind and aged (at the most conserva- 
tive estimate) eighty, “he stood all armed at 
the prow of his galley, the banner of St. Mark 
flying over him, and cried to his men to put him 
ashore or render him account with their bodies,” 
His example proved an inspiration; and on 
July 17th the Crusaders stormed the walls, 
Fighting continued in the streets until the 
Venetians hit on the idea of setting fire to a 
large part of the city. Alexios III took to his 
heels, and in the confusion the decrepit Isaac 
was dragged from prison and reseated on his 
throne, with his son as co-Emperor. 

The Crusade had now fulfilled its apparent 
object in respect to Constantinople. It only 
remained for Alexios to fulfil his part of the 
bargain, and the army could go on its way. 
Isaac, not without misgivings, put his signature 
to the agreement that his son had so optimis- 
tically made with the Crusaders, and then 
played for time. If the Knights could delay 
their departure till the following spring perhaps 
some miracle would produce the money and 
troops that Alexios had promised them. Con- 
stantinople was a city more civilized and 
luxurious than the westerners had ever seen. 
There were many worse places to pass the 
winter; and they encamped on the far side of 
the Golden Horn to wait for their reward. The 
Doge meanwhile did his best to prevent the 
miracle from happening by fanning the winds 
of opposition to the two incompetent Emperors. 
The predatory behaviour of the Crusading 
soldiery in the streets, culminating in a second 
disastrous fire that destroyed a whole quarter of 
the city, played into his hands. The resentment 
of the inhabitants against the “ barbarous” 
Latins was fomented by the nationalist party; 
and their indignation was increased by the 
attempts of their Emperor to impose obedience 
to Rome on a hostile Greek clergy. Finally, 
revolt broke out, directed against the “ Latino- 
phile ” Alexios, who had betrayed Byzantium 
and its Church and sought to pay for his treason 
with the money and consciences of his subjects. 
Early in 1204 one Mourtzouphlos, a son-in-law 
of Alexios III, was proclaimed Emperor. Isaac 
was put back in prison and there died. His son 
was strangled. 
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Relief of St. Demetrius, built into the fagade of San Marco: probably brought to Venice among the 


plunder of the Fourth Crusade 
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The death of Alexios and his father cleared 
the scene. The Crusaders were now free of 
moral obligations towards Byzantium. Time 
was drawing on, and there was every excuse for 
taking by force the reward which they would 
not now get by waiting for it. The capture of 
Constantinople, which had always been a pos- 
sible happy-ending to the story for its authors, 
now became a legitimate project for the 
majority of the Crusaders. They would vent 
their righteous indignation on the perfidious 
Greeks, and exact their payment in kind from 
the wealth of Byzantium. Accordingly, an 
agreement was drawn up between Venice and 
the leaders of the Crusade in anticipation of the 
capture of the city. Six Franks and six Vene- 
tians were to meet to elect a “ Latin Emperor ” ; 
and the disappointed party should have as a 
“* political consolation-prize ” the possession 
of the great church of Santa Sophia and the 
right to appoint a Latin Patriarch. The spoils 
of Constantinople were to be shared between 
all participants in its capture; but the Vene- 
tians, being the party mainly out of pocket, 
were to get the lion’s share. The feelings of the 
Greeks, who were to be ruled by a foreign 
Emperor, were not considered; and in the 
excitement of the moment all but the most con- 
scientious of the Crusaders forgot about the 
Holy Land. 

The first assault on the walls was beaten 
back with heavy losses. A second was launched 
only six days later; and on April 13th, 1204, the 
Venetian ships were blown right up under the 
sea-wall on the Golden Horn, and the Frankish 
soldiers scaled the towers from their masts and 
decks and forced an entry. To increase the 
confusion of the defenders, fire was again set to 
part of the city, and this third conflagration 
raged throughout the night. All seemed lost, 
and the Emperor Mourtzouphlos abandoned 
his charge and took to flight. The crown was 
hurriedly offered to another son-in-law of 
Alexios III, Theodore Laskaris. But Laskaris, 
seeing no hope of saving the capital, made for 
Asia Minor to organize the defence of the 
provinces. By the next morning all resistance 
had collapsed. The Doge and the leaders of the 
Crusade moved into the imperial palaces, and 
gave carte blanche to their victorious soldiers to 
pillage the city for three days. 
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The terrible story of the sack of Constan- 
tinople hardly bears repetition. Three disas- 
trous fires had already swept away “ more 
houses than stood in the three largest towns of 
France.” But the unrestrained licence and 
violence of the western Knights and soldiers, 
and even their clergy, following the capture of 
the city did more deliberate and enduring 
damage. Open murder was incidental to the 
more profitable activities of plunder and 
robbery. Perhaps no more than two thousand 
of the inhabitants were slaughtered. But lust 
and avarice raged through the streets. The 
treasured monuments of antiquity which Con- 
stantinople had sheltered for nine centuries 
were overthrown, carried off, or melted down. 
Private houses, monasteries, and churches were 
stripped of their wealth; and nuns in their 
convents were raped and robbed. Santa Sophia, 
the noblest church in Christendom, was 
reduced to a shambles. The great silver screen 
before the altar was torn to pieces, its venerated 
icons smashed, and a prostitute sat on the 
Patriarchal throne singing bawdy French songs 
through her nose in imitation of the Byzantine 
chant. An eye-witness contrasted the savagery 
of “‘ the soldiers of Christ ” in Constantinople 
with the restraint of the Saracens in Jerusalem, 
who had respected the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and molested neither the persons nor 
the property of the conquered Christians. 
After three days a halt was called to the pillage, 
and the amount of spoil collected was declared 
to be equal to all the accumulated wealth of 
western Europe. Many who before had lived 
in penury, says the chronicler, became suddenly 
rich, and passed the remainder of their lives in 
luxury; and there was scarcely a church or 
monastery in the west that was not soon en- 
riched by one of the holy relics plundered from 
Constantinople. When order was restored the 
agreement was put into effect. The Venetians 
were paid their dues, the rest of the loot was 
divided as arranged, and the conquerors applied 
themselves to the management and division of 
their stolen Empire. 

For the position of Emperor there were only 
two real candidates. Clearly the Empire would 
have to be administered in the manner cus- 
tomary to the majority. A feudal system must 
be set up with the Emperor as its sovereign 
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lord. In these circumstances the Doge, as head 
of a commercial republic, was interested only in 
securing a guarantee that he himself should not 
be under any obligation of fealty to the success- 
ful candidate. The choice was thus narrowed 
down to Boniface of Montferrat and Baldwin of 
Flanders. For the future of the Latin Empire 
the election of Boniface would have been the 
more promising. The Greeks might co-operate 
more readily with a ruler who was already con- 
nected with their imperial house; and Boniface 
lost no time in improving his prospects by 
marrying the widow of the Emperor Isaac. But 
the Doge, who could control a majority of the 
electors, opposed him for reasons of his own; 
and the title of Emperor was bestowed on 
Baldwin of Flanders. The coronation took 
place on May 16th, 1204, in Santa Sophia. 

It fell to Baldwin, “‘ by the grace of God 
Emperor of Constantinople,” to give formal 
notification to the Pope of the capture of the 
city. Innocent III, who had deplored the taking 
of Zara, and remained sceptical about the 
second diversion of the Crusade, had already 
expressed his profound horror at the reports of 
sack and plunder that had reached him. One of 
the most graphic accounts of the devastation 
comes, in fact, from his own pen. But now, with 
a Latin Emperor crowned, and the schismatic 
Byzantines about to be reduced to subjection, 
perhaps it was wiser to accept a fait accompli, 
and weigh the potential advantages for the 
future against the regrettable crimes of the past. 
It was arguable that the possession of Constan- 
tinople would benefit the strategy of the war 
against the infidel. It seemed possible that it 


would bring about the union of the Churches, 
by force if not by persuasion. It was to be 
hoped, if it had not already been established, 
that the event might redound to “ the honour 
and glory of the Apostolic throne, and the profit 
and exaltation of the Christian people.” 

The Latin Empire of Constantinople, which 
was to last for only fifty-seven years, was thus 
born. But the dominions of that Empire, the 
provinces of Byzantium, had yet to be con- 
quered. A whole new constitution had to be 
fabricated. And a Latin Patriarch must be 
installed. The Greek Patriarch had already 
fled; and the Venetians, acting in accordance 
with the agreement made, appointed their own 
clergy to the cathedral chapter of Santa Sophia, 
who in their turn elected a Venetian, Thomas 
Morosini, as Bishop and Patriarch. The con- 
stitution of the Empire was embodied in a 
feudal document called the “Assizes of 
Romania,” and the vassals of the new Emperor 
were duly enfeoffed. For the division of the 
provinces, many of which were (and remained) 
nothing but names to their overlords, a treaty 


‘ of partition (the “ Partitio Romaniae”) was 
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drawn up. The mainland of Greece, Mace- 
donia, and the provinces in Asia Minor were 
shared between Baldwin and Boniface. The 
laborious and expensive business of conquering 
these territories was left to the Crusaders; 
while the Venetians, wise from the experience 
of their merchants, claimed all the more profit- 
able stretches of coast and islands on the trade- 
route between Italy and the Black Sea. Lastly, 
Constantinople itself was divided between 
Baldwin and the Doge, the former taking five- 








eighths, the latter three-eighths of the city. 
The Venetian triumph was complete. The 
Doge styled himself “‘ Quart1e partis et dimidiae 
tottus impertt Romaniae Dominator ”’: a Venetian 
Patriarch might forestall the claims of the 
Papacy: and the trade of the Levant was secure 
in Venetian hands. 

Venice made only one miscalculation, and 
that was in the matter of the Patriarchate. The 
title of “ Patriarch of Constantinople” had 
dangerous associations. It must not be allowed 
to become a Venetian monopoly. As a matter 
of principle, therefore, the Pope vigorously pro- 
tested at the method of Morosini’s appointment 
before giving it his own sanction, in the pious 
hope of “‘ encouraging the Venetians to render 
further services to the Church.” But thence- 
forth the authority of the Latin Patriarchs was 
circumscribed by a succession of Papal legates, 
whose influence not only thwarted the appoint- 
ment of Venetians but completely dominated 
the Church of Constantinople. 

The miscalculations of the Crusaders were 
far more numerous and disastrous. A compact 
made for the joint conquest and management 
of an Empire between Flemings, French, 
Lombards, Germans, and Venetians was bound 
to lead to arguments and questions of disputed 
sovereignty. From the start their Empire was 
threatened on two sides by Greek resistance 
movements ; and within two years of its founda- 
tion the Bulgarians, whom they had been rash 
enough to offend, accounted for the loss of 
their rulers Baldwin and Boniface. The Doge 
died in 1205, and with him perished the main 
inspiration of the enterprise. For a few years 
the Latin Empire was held together by its only 
able ruler, Baldwin’s brother, Henry of 
Flanders. But the “ race of warriors ” rapidly 
passed away, and the spirit of the Crusaders 
was lamentably lacking in their successors. No 
new immigrants arrived from the west to infuse 
life into a dying cause, and the decline of the 
Latins gave encouragement to the Greeks. The 





Empire was gradually reduced to the status of 
a colonial project supported only by Venetian 
economic aid and occasional outbursts of Papal 
zeal; until finally even the Popes lost heart and 
frankly abandoned the cause, and the Patriar- 
chate, to Venice. In its latter years the survival 
of Latin rule in Constantinople was made pos- 
sible only by the quarrels of the two Greek 
states that had been established in exile. The 
recovery of their Empire was so great a prize 
that they could never sink their pride and 
jealousy sufficiently to join forces. In campaign 
after campaign the rival Greeks disputed each 
other’s claims to Byzantium while the Latins 
watched in bewilderment from the walls of its 
capital. The dispute was finally fought out in 
1259; and two years later the victorious 
Emperor Michael Palaeologos recovered Con- 
stantinople from the Latins, and instituted a 
new Byzantine dynasty. 

The damage done to the city of Constan- 
tinople by the Crusaders in 1204 was indeed 
incalculable. The il!-fated Latin Empire was 
founded on the rum of its capital and the 
smouldering hatred and mistrust of its 
“ subjects.” But the damage done to the world 
was of a more lasting nature. .The mutual sus- 
picions between Greeks and Latins, which 
had been engendered by the previous Crusades, 
now grew into irreconcilable hostility. The 
hope that eastern and western Christians might 
try to understand each other’s differences was 
dashed; and the seal was set for ever on the 
always remote possibility that they might unite. 
The union of the Churches, which had inspired 
Pope Innocent III to overlook the immediate 
consequences of the Fourth Crusade, was again 
proposed from time to time by both parties. 
But the schism, which before had been a matter 
of disagreement in high places, was driven 
deep into the souls of the Byzantine Christians 
by the barbarous behaviour of the Latins, and 
no amount of high diplomacy could heal the 
wound. 

















CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


TEXTBOOK REVISION 
SIR 

Has not Mr. E. H. Dance fallen into the same error 
with which he charges other historians when he asks, 
in the April issue of History Today: “‘ How many 
Englishmen know that America claims to have con- 
structed the first railway ?” 

American encyclopedias and textbooks make no 
such claim but give full credit to Scotch engineers. 
The story of Watt’s tea-kettle is wellnigh as familiar 
as that of Little Red Riding Hood and most school- 
boys know Stephenson and the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway. A Newcomen Society has flourished 
in the United States for many years. 

Conversely, however, English textbooks and his- 
tories fail to show, for example, that much lingering 
American bitterness toward the English was due to 
one man, Colonel Banastre Tarleton, whose practice 
of accepting the surrender of a Revolutionary Army 
officer and then running him through with the 
yielded sword was not admired, more especially as 
the gallant British officer would further order the 
massacre of American troops who had laid down their 
arms. What was known as Tarleton’s quarter had 
become so much his established practice that, at the 
surrender at Yorktown, Colonel Tarleton asked 
permission to surrender to the French as he feared 
if he fell into American hands he might not be 
regarded as worthy of treatment as one observing the 
rules of civilized warfare. He gave continuing 
evidence of being unaware of such rules. 

Yours, etc., 
HOMER JOSEPH DODGE. 


THE GENIUS OF MOZART 


Sir, 

I have read with interest the correspondence on 
the subject of Mr. No2l Goodwin’s article on Mozart 
in the February issue of History Today, and I agree 
entirely with Mrs. Knight’s criticisms of that article. 

It seems to me that Mr. Goodwin has no clear 
understanding of Mozart’s genius and his great con- 
tribution to the development of the art of music. 
To refer to Mozart as a pale shadow of Beethoven, 
if one looks for revolutionary (whatever that may 
mean) or progressive tendencies in Mozart’s music, 
is simply fantastic. Without Mozart there could 
have been no Beethoven. Does not Mr. Goodwin 
know that the symphony, the piano concerto, the 
string quartet and the opera, as we know them today, 
are the result of Mozart’s unsurpassed genius in the 
development of the art of music ? In my view, 
Mozart made a much greater contribution to the 
advancement of music than did Beethoven. 

As to Mozart’s genius having burnt itself out at 
the age of 35, this is completely refuted by the last 
three symphonies, the chamber music and “ The 
Magic Flute,” all composed just before his death, 
as Mrs. Knight has pointed out. These last works 
show clearly that Mozart was at the height of his 
powers when he died, that the flame of his genius 
burned as brightly as ever. They indicate that the 
“ progressive tendencies” in Mozart’s music had 
never ceased to operate. 

Yours, etc., 
Wi rrepD A. SADIE, 
Montreal, Canada. 


























Chatto & Windus 


BEFORE VICTORIA 
MURIEL JAEGER 


This brilliant study of changing stand- 
ards and behaviour, 1787-1837, shows 
how the Age of Reason turned into Vic- 
torian earnestness. 
‘Her book is knowledgeable, interesting 
and wise.’ Sir Harold Nicolson 
‘Has wit, imagination and scholarship.’ 
Richard Church 
Book Society Recommendation. 18s. 


THE WORLD OF 


ODYSSEUS 
M. 1. FINLEY 


‘It is delightfully refreshing to find a 

scholar who has the independence to 

forsake well-worn paths of Homeric 

criticism.’ Sir Maurice Bowra 

‘The riddles which Mr. Finley raises 

are as fascinating as those he solves.’ 
Sir Harold Nicolson 

15s. 


FRESHLY 


REMEMBERED 
C. ASPINALL-OGLANDER 


A life of Thomas Graham, Lord Lyne- 
doch, who served as aide-de-camp to 
Sir John Moore and second-in-com- 
mand to Wellington in the Peninsula, 
founded the United Service Club, and 
married the subject of a famous Gains- 
borough masterpiece. Illus. Maps. 25s. 


CYPRUS 


CHALLENGE 
PERCY ARNOLD 


‘Will do more to illuminate public 
opinion than anything the most ardent 
Philhellenes could write.’ 
Sir Compton Mackenzie 
‘A shrewd and honest observer, with 
unusual opportunities of contact.’ 
Sir Robert C. K. Ensor 
Maps. 21s. 
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THE AMERICAN SAGA 


By A. P. Thornton 


The story of the colonization of North America 
by France and England, of their bargains and 
struggles with each other and with savages, is the 
first part of an epic which leads on to a greater 
climax. Myths still loom across this trail: they are 
grouped around the Oregon Trail itself (Francis 
Parkman’s jeu d’esprit of 1849, still selling better 
than anything else he wrote); around the frontier 
and its celebrated “ significance ’’; around manifest 
destiny and the westward march. In an age when 
respected American historians like Prescott and 
Motley were using the grand manner to describe the 
greatness of other civilizations than their own, the 
Boston Brahmin Francis Parkman fascinated himself 
with the history of the American forest, the enemy 
of all the European values Boston stood for. Decid- 
ing at eighteen what his life-work should be, he 
traversed the forest, studied it, pondered it, and 
finally, under physical handicaps that would prevent 
many moderns from writing a word, wrote eight 
books about it under the general title of France and 
England in North America. An anthology from this 
work, under the same title, is now presented and 
edited by Professor S. E. Morison of Harvard. 

Parkman has had no successor who has shared 
his range and his grasp, although in Bernard de 
Voto’s Across the Wide Missouri there is better 
writing and deeper insight than Parkman ever had 
at his command. Perhaps he had read too much 
Fenimore Cooper, admired Walter Scott too long, 
to shake himself free of their tutelage: it was his 
belief, perhaps a national American belief, that great 
events can only be discussed in solemn hush. (Yet 
Mark Twain, Parkman’s contemporary, thought 
otherwise.) And Parkman, as he wrote on, grew 
more easy, and the awkward picturesqueness fell 
away. Professor Morison has cut out much of what 
we can dispense with, and has chosen some of the 
best of Parkman to encourage modern readers to 
turn to the full work to find out the rest of what was 
good in him. What is good is remarkable: there is in 
Parkman the authentic ring and stamp of great things 
to do, of great movements afoot, of time itself flow- 
ing strongly on to a goal, like the Mississippi to the 
sea. It is this quality that lends to his LaSalle and 
the Discovery of the Great West (1869), to his Mont- 
calm and Wolfe (1884), a dash and an excitement 
which no English narrative historian save Macaulay 
is able to convey. And Parkman had a quality that 
Macaulay never aspired to: he could move the heart. 
The sections in the Morison anthology on “ Father 
Isaac Jogues ” and on “‘ The Deerfield Massacre ” 
bear adequate witness—and it was Parkman, after 
all, who put an emotional impress on James Wolfe 
at Quebec from which that curiously elusive figure 
has never since shaken free. 

It was the continent itself that riveted Parkman’s 
attention: that, and the transformation it wrought 
on Europeans. Count Frontenac, back in Paris, at 
Court, would have been a rather sinister old roue: 
the forest made of him the very symbol of New 
France. LaSalle, a threatened figure—in many ways 
a projection at one remove of Parkman himself— 
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might never have been heard of at all, lost amid his 
own doubts: the trail made of him a hero and a 
porterit for the western American story that others 
were to write. There is still no satisfactory study of 
the psychology of exploration, but in Parkman 
much material for one lies to hand. Parkman’s view 
of the Canadians—gay, courageous, drunken— 
made him many a foe in Quebec in his own time, 
and his hand was generally heavy on Quakers and 
Catholics as well. But in fact Parkman was dealing 
with “challenge and response” before Professor 
Toynbee was born, and his Englishmen and French- 
men are but actors and agents in a drama posed by 
the massive environment of the forest. Their very 
limitations call for admiration, in that they were so 
magnificently surmounted. The Red Man is part 
of the environment, part of the obstacle the Europeans 
must tackle: he is no noble savage with “ rights ”’ of 
his own, but even so his manners and customs 
receive a respectful attention from the historian very 
rare in his own day. 

Who won the Half-Century of Conflict (1892) ? 
The English, certainly; but why ? Was it because, 
as Parkman implies, they were Protestant and free, 
the French Catholic and bond ? Yet the French 
were the better masters of the forest. The French 
held the two great re-entrants to the North American 
continent, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi 
rivers, sweeping thus in a vast circle round behind 
any westward line the narrow English tidewater 
settlements might hereafter march on. The French 
possessed the strong communal link of the Church, 
and employed the services of the Jesuits, who have 
left a record in North America that no passage of 
time nor change of religious climate has been able 
to dim. But the French forest saw no birth of 
** democracy.” French pioneers brought with them 
the ideas of the ancien régime and were glad to retain 
them as a bond with the civilized world. To them 
New France was—Another France: but to the 
English, Dissenters all, New England was—or 
should be made—a Better England. Moreover, 
while New France performed great deeds, it had to 
do them in the dark: France itself, Louis XIV and 
his successors, were not interested in events on so 
rude a stage. England’s own outlook was different. 
“* American ” life might be odd and uncouth, but 
American commerce had to be regulated, and pro- 
tected, in a proper manner—and so no English poli- 
tician could afford to ignore America’s daily business. 
But only one such, Chatham, had that passion de 
gigantesque about America and its destiny that 
Parkman finds in LaSalle, Champlain, and Frontenac. 

We do not turn to Parkman for his political judg- 
ments but for his mastery of scene. How beautiful 
was America in the seventeenth century; how puny 
the men from Europe who fought its geography even 
more fiercely than they fought each other; how much 
great events hung on small—the successful defence 
of a lone stockade, the loss of a packhorse at Ticon- 
deroga: it is these things no other authority so well 
conveys. Macaulay was a theatrical producer, but 
Parkman sits in the audience and makes notes. 
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English people who know neither the play nor the 
note-taker will turn first to Professor Morison’s 
anthology with pleasure; from Parkman himself, if 
they so go to him, they may catch the echo from a day 
and generation whose purposes still live in the 
American mind. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN NORTH AMERICA. Edited by S. E. 

Morison, 524 pp. (Faber. 30s.) 

Professor Morison appends a bibliography, from which I 
take the following information. The volumes in France and 
England in North America are:— 

I. Pioneers of France in the New World. Boston, 1865. 
Final revision, 1885. 
Il. The Jesuits in North America. Boston, 1867. 
III. [LaSalle and] the Discovery of the Great West. 
Boston, 1869. Final revision, 1893. 
IV. The Old Régime in Canada. Boston, 1874. Final 
revision, 1893. 
V. Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 
Boston, 1877. 
VI. Montcalm and Wolfe. 2 vols., Boston, 1884. 
VII. A Half-Century of Conflict. 2 vols., Boston, 1892. 
VIII. The Conspiracy of Pontiac. Boston, 1851. Final 
revision, 1893. 

Parkman wrote one other book, not in this series: 

The Californian and Oregon Trail, New York, 1849. 
— revision under the title The Oregon Trail, 

The Centenary Edition of Parkman’s works, in 12 volumes, 

was published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, in 1923. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR LEWIS 


ESSAYS PRESENTED TO SIR LEWIS NAMIER. Edited by 
Richard Pares and A. J. P. Taylor, 524 pp. 
(Macmillan. 36s.) 

“What matters in history,” Sir Lewis Namier 
wrote in these pages, “‘ is the great outline and the 
significant detail; what must be avoided is the deadly 
morass of irrelevant narrative.” By his own genius 
for putting this precept into practice, and by impart- 
ing to all who come into contact with him a per- 
manent awareness of the standards at which historical 
writing should aim, Sir Lewis has long been estab- 
lished as the stern but benign uncle to a whole 
generation of modern historians. To reject the 
platitude, the unsupported generalization and the un- 
tested legend; to look below the institutions to the 
practices, and behind the figureheads to the smaller 
men who made the wheels go round; above all to 
get the facts right instead of nearly right: these are 
a few of the lessons he has taught. This volume of 
essays shows that he has not gone altogether un- 
heeded. Anyone who wants to know what historians 
are doing these days and whether they justify their 
existence could hardly find a better collection of 
sample products; and anyone who needs to be 
persuaded that first-rate history makes better reading 
than second-rate ought to receive it as a present. 

_ Ten of the sixteen contributions are on British 
history, centring on what is firmly known as the 
Namier period, but extending back to the seven- 
teenth century and forward to the nineteenth. Most 
of them are concerned in one sense or another with 
the structure of politics. Parliament naturally gets a 
prominent place. Essays by Miss Betty Kemp on 
the Chiltern Hundreds, by Edward Hughes on the 
procedural changes brought about under Gladstone 
by Irish obstruction, and by A. Aspinall on the devel- 
opment of the reporters’ gallery into an essential 
part of the parliamentary constitution show how 
such specialized studies of the working of the 

mmons can illuminate its broader evolution. 

Norman Gash does some gentle but decisive demoli- 








tion work on the legend that the 1830 election which 
opened the drama of the First Reform Act was 
strongly influenced by the July Revolution in France. 
H. R. Trevor Roper surveys all the parliaments of 
Oliver Cromwell, where his old friends the declining 
Independent gentry gave wavering support to the 
régime from the back benches while the Protector 
by failing to create a front bench enabled the 
organized oppositions of Republicans, Presbyterians, 
and ex-Royalists to wreck his attempts at parlia- 
mentary rule. It is a brilliantly provocative argument ; 
but some of it rests on isolated instances, and errors 
in the figures for borough seats, a confusion of the 
Richard Bradshaw of Barebones Parliament with 
John Bradshaw the regicide, and the statement that 
Anthony Ashley Cooper (who did not sit in the 
Long Parliament until 1660) was secluded from it 
in 1648 suggest that he, like so many of us, some- 
times falls sadly short of Namier standards of accuracy. 

The other British studies are specimens of the 
widely differing ways in which the “ political nation ” 
of the eighteenth century is being analysed. Romney 
Sedgwick demonstrates the earliest stage in the 
process, the discovering and editing of manuscripts. 
Sir Lewis is good at handling not only the politicians 
of the past but their living descendants who hoard 
their papers; and this group of letters from Pitt to 
Bute is one of countless such sources that he has 
had a hand in bringing to light. In contrast Miss 
Lucy Sutherland’s contribution represents the final 
stage, drawing from a great variety of primary and 
secondary sources some firm conclusions on the 
political réle of the City of London in its successive 
phases. Between the two comes the delightful picture 
of a family business in the West Indian trade which 
Richard Pares derived from their now destroyed 
archives. Sir James Fergusson has a slighter essay 
on similar lines, and Wilmarth S. Lewis, leader of 
the American project for a great new edition of 
Horace Walpole, describes the activities of his hero 
as an antiquary. 

Among Sir Lewis’s lessons for British historians 
of Europe is the fact that Asia does not really begin 
in the eastern suburbs of Berlin and Vienna. Three 
of the most substantial contributions are united in 
facing east, and in covering a century or more of 
recent history. E. H. Carr’s “ Russia and Europe ” 
is a penetrating study of the Westerner and Slavophil 
creeds of the nineteenth century which links them 
with the similar conflict among the Bolsheviks. 
Hugh Seton-Watson sorts out the socialist and 
nationalist movements in eastern Europe from 1848 
to the present day in relation to the social structure 
of the various states. G. H. Bolsover manages to 
look at Russian foreign policy in the nineteenth 
century from St. Petersburg rather than from London 
or Paris. Each of these is worth more than many a 
dreary book. Finally, there are three articles on the 
first world war. Stanley Morison has some new 
material on Northcliffe’s impact on relations between 
politicians in Britain and America; a strangely sub- 
dued A. J. P. Taylor demonstrates afresh how much 
easier it was for the allies to get into war than to 
decide what they were fighting for and what they 
would do if they won; and J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
offers an unprejudiced assessment of two German 
militarists, Ludendroff and Groener. 

It is easy to think of other writers and other 
themes that might have been added. Two of Sir 
Lewis’s interests, Zionism and the origins of the 
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second world war, are unrepresented; and it would 
have been nice to include a book-review, a lowly 
species of writing which in his hands can become a 
work of art, a vehicle for major historical pronounce- 
ments, and an annihilating weapon. But the editors 
and contributors can be unreservedly pleased with a 
collection containing nothing unworthy to stand 
beside the works of the scholar and friend they 
honour. 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


THE FEMALE PREDICAMENT 


WOMEN IN ANTIQUITY. By Charles Seltman, 224 pp. 

(Thames & Hudson. 18s.) 

Better than its title, this book discusses not only 
women in antiquity but women in general. Mr. 
Seltman brings much affection and considerable 
gusto to his study of the female predicament. “ The 
unpunctual caveman,” he tells us, “‘ died quickly . . . 
but . . . woman has always been able to maintain 
her right to unpredictability.” 

Unpredictable like its subject, the book ranges to 
and fro, discussing now woman’s character, now her 
clothes; passing freely to consider a modern parallel 
or to point a universal moral. But all the time it is 
building up its argument. From “ femina sapiens,” 
the cave-woman, we pass to the Trobriand islanders 
who had to be taught the facts of paternity so that 
they could understand the missionaries’ tales, and 
so by way of Babylonian and Egyptian marriage 
customs and Cretan costume to Mr. Seltman’s true 
love, the classical era. This, he tells us, was woman’s 
golden age. Even in its earliest beginnings, as des- 
cribed by Homer, women knew at least a matri- 
monial and moral freedom equal to men’s. Nausicaa 
picking up her young man on the beach and Helen 
freely leaving and as freely returning to her husband 
are both examples of this. True, there was also the 
chance of being captured and sold into slavery, like 
Cassandra or Andromache, but even then there might 
be compensations . . . 

Later, in Sparta, the girls who exercised naked 
with the young men and grew up to own land and 
sleep freely with their husband’s friends lacked, 
according to Mr. Seltman, only two things women 
have today: a vote and a wardrobe. And in Athens, 
he maintains in the teeth of Victorian scholarship, 
women enjoyed an equally remarkable freedom, 
laughing beside their men at the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, returning to their fathers (dowry and all) 
if they were not satisfied with their husbands, or, if 
they preferred, setting up as hetairai, the profes- 
sional young women of the period. “ Fire and sword 
are weaker,” says the Greek Anthology, “ than a 
pretty woman...” As for the Etruscan ladies, they 
were troubled by no code of morals at all and were 
“ terribly bibulous and . . . remarkably beautiful.” 

Only in Rome the picture was not, at first, so 
happy. In the early days a woman was little more 
than the chattel of her husband or father. Virginius, 
for instance, was free to kill his daughter if he 
thought it necessary. But things soon improved, 
under the liberalizing influence of the Greeks and the 
neighbouring Etruscans. Besides, the fact that the 
men were often away fighting inevitably meant power 
for the women. And here Mr. Seltman pauses to 
point the parallel of the political liberties gained by 
English and French women in the two world wars. 


So we reach the century before the birth of Christ, 
with woman’s golden age in full flower. Pompeian 
wall paintings show that women proposed candi- 
dates for municipal elections; in Ephesus the Mis- 
tresses of the Robes held large sway over social and 
religious affairs, while an Alexandrian funeral 
portrait depicts what must be one of the very earliest 
of lady dons. 

But a great and grievous change was at hand. 
The anti-feminist Paul, by his misrepresentation of 
the teachings of Jesus, linked woman with sin in the 
eyes of the church. And so the golden age was over. 
Sex became sin and woman the temptress. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Seltman, the dark ages inevitably followed, 
“dull, dirty, dangerous and disgusting.” In this 
time of her eclipse, even the appearance of woman 
changed. Instead of the athletic figures of Atalanta 
and amazon, we get lumpish and shapeless female 
saints. The point is illustrated by two of the book’s 
admirable wealth of pictures: a noble Flavian 
princess contrasted with the dumpy Saint-Empress 
Flavilla. 

With the advent of the Renaissance, says Mr. 
Seltman, woman began to regain her lost position 
and, despite the temporary setback of the Victorian 
age, Atalanta is again at play on the Centre Court. 
And, he assures us, this time there will be no dark 
ages, ““ Woman’s liberty is . . . invincible.” It is a 
happy thought, though perhaps no less controversial 
than many other points made in this stimulating book. 
JANE HopGE. 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN RUSSIA 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RUSSIAN AND SOVIET 
THOUGHT. Edited by Ernest J. Simmons, 563 pp. 
(Harvard University Press. London: Cumberlege. 
60s.) 

THE MIND OF MODERN RUSSIA. Historical and Political 
Thought of Russia’s Great Age. Edited by Hans 
Kohn, 298 pp. (Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Fersey. $5.50.) 

** Peoples who have had a long and glorious 
existence cannot break with their past, however hard 
they try; they feel its influence even as they work to 
overthrow it.”” We have to remember these words of 
Guizot, written one hundred and thirty years ago, 
when we consider the history of the development of 
Russian thought. A greater break with the past can 
hardly be imagined than the establishment of the 
Soviet State in the country which for many centuries 
was ruled by Tsarist autocracy. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to get a clear picture of the intellectual 
trends prevailing in modern Russia without some 
knowledge of the pioneers of Russian thought. The 
collection of essays, published under the editorship 
of Professor Simmons, the biographer of Pushkin 
and Tolstoy, is a valuable contribution to this 
subject. It is divided into six sections: realism and 
Utopianism in Russian economic thought; authori- 
tarianism and democracy; collectivism and in- 
dividualism; rationality and non-rationality; litera- 
ture, State and society; Russia and the community 
of nations. The essays in each section are sum- 
marized in a special note, which tries to analyse the 
conclusions arrived at by the various authors. In 
his introduction Professor Simmons warns us that 
* though Soviet totalitarianism is often regarded as 
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a continuation of Tsarist autocracy, the differences 
are more fundamental than similarities. Yet the 
concept of Soviet power, very definitely; has its roots 
in the Russian past. It is not enough of course to 
throw analogies between Stalin and Ivan the Terrible 
or Peter the Great.”” We are thus presented with a 
discussion of all the problems dealt with by Russian 
political thinkers in the course of the last hundred 
years. Must Russia pass through all the stages in the 
development of Western civilization or can she go 
her own way ? Is industrialization the main factor in 
development ? Has Russia a world mission ? Is she 
the leader of all the Slavs ? How can freedom of the 
individual exist in a State-planned and State- 
directed society ? What is the role of liberalism ? Of 
the peasant commune ? Of the Marxist dogma ? 
All these questions are studied here. The first essay 
on the theoretical problem of economic development 
by Professor Gershenkorn is of particular interest. 
In his summary on realism and Utopianism, he comes 
to the conclusion that the advent of Bolsheviks to 
power spelled the end of orthodox Marxist theory in 
Russia; since they abandoned, under the influence of 
Stalin, the ideas of the withering away of the State 
and of egalitarianism. As a result, the dedicated 
carrier of revolutionary dialectics is no longer the 
industrial proletariat but the Soviet state, and 
Professor Robinson emphasizes the “ shift of revolu- 
tionary emphasis from the deterministic thought and 
action of the proletariat to the free thought and 
action of the leadership.” 


It is natural that literary and intellectual trends 
should occupy an important part of the book. The 
theories of Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolubov 
and Pisarev are contrasted and compared with the 
social and aesthetic standards of Soviet criticism, 
the conditions under which pre-revolutionary 
literature had to exist with the subordination of 
literature to the control of the Soviet state, the 
Russian messianism of Dostoevski with that of 
Stalin. ‘“‘ The wars of Dostoevski’s Russia, like 
those of the Soviet Union, were not wars of conquest 
but wars for the liberation of the oppressed” 
(Professor Hans Kohn). 


The book contains several essays on personalities 
who are little known in England—the slavophile 
Khomiakov and his views on the principle of com- 
munal unity; the philosopher Vladimir Soloviev, 
and the reactionary theorist Pobedonostsev. These 
figures stand rather outside the general theme, but 
their inclusion adds to our knowledge of the various 
tendencies in pre-Soviet Russia. The influence of 
liberalism in Russia offers a different problem. 
Professor Karpovich, who writes on two prominent 
liberals of the twentieth century, Miliukov and 
Maklakov—admits sorrowfully that the weakness of 
Russian liberalism has become a commonplace in 
historical literature. Indeed, the efforts that nowa- 
days seem fashionable to treat Russian liberalism as 
an important factor in Russian history do not appear 
very convincing, notwithstanding the brilliant essay 
by Mr. Isaiah Berlin on Herzen and Bakunin. Mr. 
Berlin is astounded that Herzen, in whom he sees a 
passionate liberal, who “ wanted individual freedom 
more than happiness,” “ should find himself in the 
holy of holies of the Soviet Pantheon, placed there 
by a Government . . . whose acts and words are a 
continuous insult to all that he believed and was.” 
Has Mr. Berlin forgotten Herzen’s words that if 
socialism proved unable to recreate a society that was 











falling to pieces, Russia would do so and. . . that 
the Russian question is identical with the social one ? 
The anthology edited by Professor Hans Kohn 
may be regarded as a supplement to the volume 
edited by Professor Simmons. He has collected 
extracts from the writings of the major exponents of 
Russian political philosophy between 1825 and 
1917 :—Chaadayev, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, 
Herzen, Soloviev, Lenin, Bezdyayev and others. 
It is a pity that he omits such important figures as 
Pestel, Pisarev, Dobrolubov, Mikhailovsky, Saltykov 
and Plekhanov, and that instead of quoting Cherny- 
shevsky’s political writing he gives only some para- 
graphs from his novel. But it remains a useful 
addendum to Professor Simmons. 
A. J. HALPERN. 


COUNTRY BANKS 


COUNTRY BANKING IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
By L. S. Pressnell. (Oxford University Press. 
705.) 

The history of the private bankers, which makes 
up no small part of the country’s economic history, 
has been too often regarded as the history of the 
London bankers. They were, by a long time, 
the first in the field; their story is concentrated in the 
main within the City of London, and their records 
to that extent have been more easily accessible than 
those which are scattered (when they are not irre- 
trievably lost) over the length and breadth of the 
country. It has always been realized that this version 
of banking history is misleading and that the country 
banks, which developed later than the London banks 
and from other origins, had their own and extremely 
interesting story. Mr. Pressnell has undertaken the 
great labour of assembling the materials of that 
story. His book is indeed a remarkable piece of 
specialist historical research. In it he describes the 
beginnings of country banking, its structure and its 
working during the period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; and in a final section he analyses the failures 
of the country banks against the economic back- 
ground of the time. For the purposes of his book 
he deals with the years between 1750 and 1844, the 
year in which the new Bank Charter Act so altered 
the face of English banking; and this period takes in, 
as well as the Industrial Revolution, the most import- 
ant part of the history of the private country bankers. 
The broad outlines of the story are well enough 
known, but Mr. Pressnell’s wealth of detail, with 
every point in the careful story documented from the 
experience of this and that small bank, is largely new 
work: he has gone to original sources—from the 
bankruptcy records to the law reports and from the 
Friends’ House Library to provincial branch offices 
of today’s great banks—and where he has used 
existing authorities he has done so critically. 

It need hardly be said that this is not popular 
history; but it is, of course, of much wider than 
purely banking interest. In their origins the country 
bankers were, not goldsmiths as were their London 
brethren, but traders who took to banking almost as a 
side line; and here we see that process for the first 
time in detail, the associations with banking of parti- 
cular traders and industrialists and their motives for 
moving into the new business. We see, too, in the 
discussion of their operations something of the 
national financial machinery as it was, the tax 
gathering, the finance of canals and enclosures, the 
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borrowings of local authorities and the more general 
business of lending to agriculture, industry and trade, 
The system as it evolved was one of close inter-action 
between country bank and London correspondent, 
not unlike the system which the United States 
operates today; that much everyone interested in 
banking has always appreciated, but it is only now 
that he can discover just how each cog—of discount 
rate, of local need, of interlocking partnership, of a 
very slowly growing appreciation of the usefulness 
of banks, of the spur of the industrial revolution 
itself—worked in with every other. 

The failures of the country banks are perhaps 
more widely remembered than their usefulness. It is 
particularly interesting to find Mr. Pressnell, having 
examined the record more closely than most, coming 
down on the whole on their side. He does not seek 
to deny that there were a great number of bank 
failures within his period and after it; but he makes 
the points that they were in fact few in comparison 
with the great number of small banks, and that the 
blame for them must at least be shared amongst the 
Bank of England, the Government and the man in 
the street as well as the banks themselves. Many 
private banks were mismanaged (so, incidentally, 
were to be many of the new joint stock banks) and 
their weaknesses were dramatically disclosed in time 
of slump, but the strength of the main body of 
country bankers was greater than they are sometimes 
given credit for. The unit bank system, which had 
been clamped upon the country by the Bank Charter 
Acts, was calculated to produce weakness; the 
economic system and the arts of monetary manage- 
ment as a whole were developing, but were always 
lagging behind the industrial growth of the country; 
and the transition to banking of brewer or iron- 
founder, of merchant or miller, was not always an 
easy one. Yet the Gurneys of Norwich, the Smiths 
of Nottingham, Vincent Stuckey of Langport, the 
Lloyds of Birmingham, the Barings (they commenced 
in Exeter as clothiers) were not alone in their sub- 
stance or in their renown. It is often not unfair to 
judge a book of this kind by its index. The index in 
question sets a high standard, and the book lives up 
to it. 

NICHOLAS LANE. 


THE CURRAGH INCIDENT 


MUTINY AT THE CURRAGH. By A. P. Ryan, 221 pp. 

(Macmillan. 18s.) 

This is the first connected and coherent account 
of one of the most extraordinary episodes in recent 
British history. Hitherto it has been necessary to 
read a score of biographies and numerous books of 
reminiscences in order to find out what happened. 
Mr. Ryan would deserve our gratitude if he had 
merely extracted from these and condensed the result 
into readable form. He has, however, done more; 
for he has had access to new material, including the 
private papers of Colonel Seely, General Sir Hubert 
Gough, and General Sir Charles Fergusson who 
commanded the 5th Division in Ireland during 1914. 
He has also personally consulted the few survivors 
from among those who took part in the crisis. It is, 
therefore, very unlikely that any important fresh 
evidence will come to light; and, as far as the facts 
are concerned, Mr. Ryan has probably written what 
will be for a long while the authoritative story of the 
Curragh Incident. 
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There will be more room for argument about his 
opinions and judgments. Mr. Ryan has tried to be 
impartial. But, although he has succeeded admir- 
ably, there are times when his success seems to have 
been brought at the cost of somewhat underplaying 
the gravity of the whole situation. Admittedly the 
story has its comical side—Balfour addressing a great 
concourse of silk-hatted West End clubmen in Hyde 
Park, Ulstermen signing the famous covenant in 
their own blood, Ronald McNeil throwing a book 
at Winston Churchill’s head after a scene in the 
House of Commons. But the ultimate issues in- 
volved were as serious as anything can be in politics. 
It is not enough to explain the anarchical conduct 
of normally sober politicians like Carson and Bonar 
Law, from I9I2 to I914, as due to weariness at 
the long years of peace and “ boredom in the depth 
of their unconscious selves with law, order and the 
hitherto largely unquestioned process of demo- 
cratic procedure.” The truth, rather, was that a 
situation existed where the conventions and usages 
which shape those unquestioned processes no longer 
applied. 

The Curragh Incident itself—the decision of 
Sir Hubert Gough and his officers in the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade to accept dismissal when offered a choice 
between that alternative and marching against 
Ulster—was, as Mr. Ryan shows, largely the result 
of muddle and confusion; but the underlying conflict 
over the coercion of Ulster raised problems that 
concern the very fundamentals of democracy. What 
limits are there to the right of a majority to impose 
its will on a minority ? When, if ever, is rebellion 
justified ? What safeguards does the much vaunted 
British Constitution offer to minorities’? What is 
the real basis for the political neutrality of the Civil 
Service and the Armed Services ? These were the 
questions that vexed both soldiers and politicians 
during those turbulent years; and they were never 
answered. 

Mr. Ryan clarifies many points and dispels 
many myths. There was no “mutiny” at the 
Curragh. Gough obeyed orders to make a choice 
between two alternatives. On the other hand, not 
all the officers felt obliged to make the particular 
choice made by the 3rd Cavalry Brigade. Sir Charles 
Fergusson used his influence in the opposite direction 
—and successfully. It is very unlikely that there was 
a “plot” to provoke Ulster into rebellion, as the 
Unionists claimed ; and the language used by General 
Paget to Gough and the other commanders in 
Ireland was wholly unjustified. Mr. Ryan gives a 
vivid picture of the characters of Seely and Paget; 
and it is clear that, if their positions had been 
occupied by sensible people, the Curragh Incident 
might never have occurred. The opposition to the 
coercion of Ulster was not, as the Liberals main- 
tained, a factious creation on the part of reactionary 
aristocrats. On the contrary, hostility to the various 
Liberal Home Rule bills was deeply felt in all classes 
of British society. In the last resort, it derived from 
the deep Protestantism that characterized Britain 
before 1914. ‘‘ Home Rule is Rome Rule ” was the 
most damaging slogan of the Unionists. “‘ We may 
be Radicals,” wrote a railway clerk to Gough, “ but 
we are Protestants first.” It is one of the ironies of 
history that the leaders of the party most dependent 
upon Protestant non-conformity for support should 
have been so blind to this fact. 
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edition of the collected works of Marx and Engels 
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(Karl Marx-Friedrich Engels Historisch-Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe). There are excellent notes to this 
edition by V. Adoratskij. Karl Kautsky: Friedrich 
Engels . . . (edn. of 1908: originally written in 1888); 
Z. K. Coates: The Life and Work of Friedrich Engels 
(1920); Gustav Mayer: Friedrich Engels: A Biography 
(London, 1936). (This is based on previous works in 
German published in Berlin and The Hague); Franz 
Mehring: Karl Marx: The Story of his Life (trans- 
lated by E. Fitzgerald, 1936); M. Jenkins: Frederick 
Engels in Manchester (pamphlet published in Man- 
chester, 1951). 
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University Press and by the American Philosophical 
Society. On the two hundred and fiftieth annive 

of Franklin’s birth, they published Mr. Franklin, a 
selection from his personal letters (Cumberlege, for 


Yale University Press). On the same day appeared 4G 


a re-issue of Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, 
still unquestionably the best of the biographies 
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appear in Benjamin Franklin (ed. H. W. Schneider, 
in The American Heritage Series, New York, 19§2). 
There is a pleasant “ English” and “ Imperial ” 
portrait of Franklin in Benjamin Franklin, a bio- 
graphy (Collins, 1939). 
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